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THE HOME ECONOMIST IN THE COMMUNITY 
HEALTH PROGRAM! 


H. D, CHOPE 





WHE trained home economist 
rN , ; 
nN potentially has a large contri- 
0 bution to make to the health 
of any community. Although 
part of this contribution may be through 
direct service, the greatest opportunity lies 
in the field of education. 

Therefore, for the purpose of this paper 
it becomes necessary to develop more or 
less of a philosophy of education, particu- 
larly health education; to touch briefly 
on the relation of and importance of home 
economics and nutrition teaching to gen- 
eral health; to describe some of the tech- 
niques of health education and show their 


d 
Is 


‘relation to the home economist’s work; 


and to list a few criticisms and suggestions 
for each of the groups represented in this 
Association. 

Public and private education, and hence 
health education as well, are in a state of 
flux, in fact very active flux. Up to ten 
years ago public education was formalized, 
didactic, cut, dried, and stagnant. Twenty 
to twenty-five years ago progressivism had 
begun to creep into private instruction. 
Ten years ago public education was taken 
into the progressive fold, and now the whole 
field of education is in a tremendous turmoil 
attempting to absorb and readjust to the 
new ideas. 

1 Presented before the New England Home 


Economics Association, Simmons College, January 
14, 1939. 


Since definition, like confession, is good 
for the soul, I have attempted to let well- 
read progressive educators define progres- 
sive education for me. One (1) states: 


Progressive education embraces that type of 
education which takes into account the whole 
child and is as concerned with his physical, social, 
and moral development as with his intellectual 
development, and tries to correlate all present 
knowledge concerning child development, the psy- 
chology of learning, and the psychology of behavior 
in the educational approach. 


Another (2) says that progressive educa- 
tion is progress in education which has five 
common elements, namely: 


1. The recognition that existing practices are 
unsatisfactory for providing certain desirable 
conditions for child development. 

2. Necessary vision to see a plan for improving 
child growth. 

3. A willingness to depart from existing practice 
even at the expense of tremendous energy, of 
security, and of comfort if necessary. 

4. The administrative skill necessary to make the 
idea workable. 

5. The ability to make others understand the 
idea of progressive education and its value. 


Along with all this has grown up a jargon 
including such terms as implementation, 
integration, correlation, articulation, core- 
curricula, awareness of this and awareness 
of that, an evaluation, and many others 
which progressives use glibly as though all 
the world knew exactly what they were 
talking about. I am perfectly unashamed 
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to admit that I do not understand it all, 
but I agree perfectly. I agree because, 
being an opportunist, I see a chance to 
inject more teaching regarding the phys- 
ical health of the whole child than was 
possible to inject into the old formalized 
“Hygiene Course ‘A’. ”’ 

A statement made by Will Durant, pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Columbia, well 
states the case for the integration of health 
teaching in the general education curricula: 


Health, character, and intelligence constitute 
the primary goals of education. Since the strong- 
est root of happiness is health, I should want my 
children to learn first, as much about the function- 
ing, the care and healing of their bodies, as can be 
taught in an hour a day for fifteen school years. 


Along with this change in education 
from the mere didactic teaching of the 
three R’s has come a change in the con- 
ception of health work. In the past dec- 
ade our definition of health has been broad- 
ened from the conception that health is the 
mere absence of detectable disease to the 
idea that “health is a condition of abound- 
ing physical, mental and emotional vigor,” 
and “makes possible the leading of an effec- 
tive, satisfying and socially useful life” (3). 

It is when the health department and the 
health officer interest themselves in these 
positive phases of public and _ personal 
health that we must turn to the educator, 
the community nutritionist, and the home 
economist for assistance. The educational 
psychologists tell us that learning has four 
stages: (1) an aroused curiosity, (2) enlist- 
ment of sympathy, (3) the imparting of 
information, which leads to (4) modifica- 
tion of conduct. 

The health administrator depends on the 
health educator for the realization of all 
four of these, hoping that in at least a small 
percentage of cases the work will actually 
lead to modification of conduct. That 
there is great need for the modification of 
much of our present conduct in relation to 
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nutrition, personal hygiene, knowledge of 
disease, home relationships, and many 
other subjects covered in your curricula, 
may be agreed on by all of us, I am sure. 

This leads us to the question “How can 
we do it?” and I would like to present a 
brief description of some of the more com- 
mon media of health education and asso- 
ciated techniques. 

Health education may roughly be divided 
into three broad types: mass education, 
group education, and individual education. 

The media associated with mass educa- 
tion are the ones most commonly at the 
disposal of those of you who are in the 
commercial field. These include radio, 
newspapers, posters, house organs, exhibits, 
and occasionally demonstrations. A great 
mass of material is flung hit-or-miss, willy- 
nilly, at an unknown audience in the 
hope that it will attract the interest of 
some uninformed person and stimulate 
curiosity about the subject dealt with. 
These procedures are in reality health 
propaganda rather than health education, 
but they are necessary to form a back- 
ground or foundation for more direct or 
personalized appeals. 

Group education entails the use of the 
public address, the round-table discussion, 
symposia, the demonstration, moving pic- 
tures, strip films and charts, and classroom 
instruction. These are the techniques used 
by those of you who are classroom teachers. 
Such procedures have many advantages; 
but outside of the classroom, they fre- 
quently fail to reach the persons most in 
need of the information because those who 
attend such meetings are not infrequently 
informed on the subject, and not those who 
most need your help. 

Individual instruction is the most valu- 
able of all and, I feel, most frequently leads 
to modification of conduct because the 
material discussed is of immediate personal 
interest to the person taught. The main 
advantage of this type of health education 
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is that the person instructed has an imme- 
diate problem to face and “the emotional 
urge to attain the end in view” which leads 
to the ultimate aim of health education— 
action. Its main disadvantage is that it 
can reach only a limited number. Its 
techniques are the ones used by those of 
you who are employed by social agencies, 
who work in hospital outpatient depart- 
ments, and who are homemakers. 

I wonder if all of us associated directly 
or indirectly with the field of health educa- 
tion always use the techniques which I have 
so briefly enumerated at every opportunity. 
I can think of no one more tiresome than 
the physician, nurse, nutritionist, or home 
economist who carries his or her work into 
social contacts and converts every dinner 
party into a detailed analysis of calories, 
minerals, vitamins, and balance. How- 
ever, the subject of nutrition presents one 
of the most active research fields in science 
today, and frequently it yields interesting 
items which one may discuss with friends 
and which may be of considerable interest 
to the listeners. 

With this sketchy background on educa- 
tion in general and health education in 
particular, may I come to the subject I am 
actually to discuss—the relationship of the 
home economist and the health department. 
I shall take up this relationship group by 
group as represented in this Association, 
beginning with the commercial group. 

In spite of what I have said about general 
ineffectiveness of mass education in actu- 
ally modifying conduct, still those of you 
who are in the commercial field wield a 
tremendous power through the radio, 
newspaper, and other media to focus public 
opinion. It would be of great assistance 
to public health in general if you could 
become familiar with the local and state 
public health programs and friendly with 
the people who administer them. The 
modern health officer is likely to lead a 
rather drab life burdened down under vital 


statistics, complaints about dirty alleys 
and noisy roosters, dissatisfied constituents, 
and irate mothers. The good old days 
when public health was filled with the 
drama of smallpox epidemics, typhoid 
outbreaks, diphtheria deaths, and pan- 
demics of plague are by this time apparently 
gone, for which we are all thankful; but 
this very success in the control of prevent- 
able disease has robbed the health officer 
of much of his dramatic appeal as a medical 
detective. Because the very nature of our 
work is preventive, the more successful 
we are in promoting public health, the less 
attention the public pays to the health 
department. How often I have envied the 
fireman his little red wagon and his bell, 
because when he goes to battle all the world 
knows about it, while the public health 
nurse in her blue uniform or the health 
officer in his outdated automobile and his 
shiny blue suit, seldom raises any emotions 
of joy, pride, or excitement in the local 
citizen’s heart. Please do not think that 
I plead for personal aggrandizement of any 
individual associated with the health de- 
partment; not at all—just for support 
through your well-distributed media of 
public instruction regarding the program of 
services of the health department. For 
example, over a radio broadcast: 


The Podunk Health Department announced 
yesterday the opening of a new preschool clinic at 
the City Hall. In cooperation with the local health 
officer we are this morning broadcasting a set of 
simple noonday menus for the toddler. 


You would win the everlasting gratitude of 
the Podunk health officer, who would be 
overcome to hear his little department 
mentioned over a state broadcast; you 
would stir up interest and pride in the 
Podunk mothers who heard you and who 
would probably listen for the next six 
months to see if you would mention their 
village again; and you would certainly be 
doing a grand job for the preschool con- 
ference. 
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To the lunchroom supervisors I have a 
little more to say. Again I advise you to 
know your health department, your health 
officer, your public health nurses, and the 
department nutritionist. Try and be 
familiar with the general goal of public 
health; don’t narrow your horizon down to 
the point where you think that the only 
service the health department offers you is 
to send an inspector around to look into the 
potato peeler or the icebox or the garbage 
can just when you are busiest. There are 
other services which may be of help to you. 
Ask your health department about your 
milk supply. Remember that just because 
a milk driver has nice manners, a white 
suit, and dimples, it doesn’t mean that he 
sells the best milk. The health department 
can give you scientific information. In the 
constant worry of buying, saving, economiz- 
ing, preparing, being on time, and the rest, 
you may eventually develop a distorted 
point of view of your job or possibly lose 
touch a little with the field. Remember 
that the school department has teachers 
trained in your field who would be glad to 
help you and that many health departments 
now have well-trained and experienced 
nutritionists who might help to provide re- 
newed interest in your job. Remember 
that when you are serving food to a hundred 
or maybe three thousand children a day, 
you are handling not only one of the most 
perishable types of commodity but also 
one of the most dangerous disease vectors. 
Are you certain of the health of all your 
helpers, from the salad-maker to the dish- 
washer? If not, call on your health de- 
partment for aid. 

There are a few other items which I 
would like to bring to the attention of the 
lunchroom officials through the eyes of a 
small-city health administrator. 

First, is the question of time for the noon- 
day lunch at schools. Time allowed for 
this meal varies in different schools from 
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twenty-five minutes to an hour and thirty 
minutes. To me it seems the longer the 
better. I appreciate that it is not an easy 
problem to teach tense, active children 
such as we breed these days, to eat slowly 
and leisurely. In our high school, thirty 
minutes is allowed for the noonday meal 
in the school cafeteria. This means that 
the pupil must leave class, get down to the 
cafeteria, wash his hands (if he can find a 
place with soap and towel), stand in line, 
select his meal, pay for it, find a place to sit, 
eat, pick up his dishes, if possible get out 
of doors for a breath of air, and be back in 
his next class within thirty minutes. The 
only two activities in this list which, as I 
see, can be speeded up are the eating and 
the getting out of doors. In order to 
accomplish the latter he must speed up the 
former, and at best not more than ten 
minutes can be allowed for eating the 
meal. It hardly seems wise to me to make 
the educational program so full that we 
inculcate such eating habits in our children. 
When school administrators are approached 
with this argument, they always answer 
that if more time is allowed, the children 
still hurry their lunch in order to have more 
time to relax and play. Even so, I would 
favor much longer lunch periods—at least 
an hour. 

Second, the question of candy. I appre- 
ciate that all of you who are associated 
with lunchrooms have threshed this prob- 
lem out many times. In these days when 
often as many as 20 to 30 per cent of the 
families are on relief, many of our children 
have small budgets for their noon meals. 
Candy is seldom seen at home and is a 
decided temptation to this type of child. 
But for the nickle spent for a candy bar, 
how much more in the line of food value 
can be purchased from the school cafeteria 
menu. If candy is to be made part of your 
stock in trade, it should be played down 
as much as possible and be made relatively 
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difficult to purchase. One school system 
has issued script for cafeteria meals, but 
candy must be bought with cash. 

Third, chocolate milk. I particularly 
object to the promotion of this beverage 
in school cafeterias at the expense of the 
sale and consumption of whole, pasteurized 
milk. It is the common practice of some 
of the larger companies to take milk which 
has been returned, reduce the butterfat 
content down to 2 per cent or less by the 
addition of skim milk, add chocolate sirup, 
according to the formula of the particular 
product—roughly one gallon of sirup to 
ten of milk—and then redispense this 
product as “chocolate milk drink.” Sec- 
ond, unless this product is kept under nearly 
ideal conditions in an icebox, it tends to jell 
because of the putrefactive bacteria pres- 
ent. Third, the milk laws do not cover 
chocolate milk; and so neither the bacteria 
count, which nearly always runs high, nor 
the butterfat content can be controlled 
by health authorities. Fourth, to quote 
from Professor W.S. Mueller (4) of Amherst, 


The tannin content of cocoa and chocolate lowers 
the digestibility of the final product. If chocolate 
milk could be made up commercially so that it 
contained not over one percent of cocoa or choco- 
late, the digestibility of the milk would not be ap- 
preciably affected. As sold today, commercial 
chocolate milk contains far too much cocoa or 
chocolate. 


Fifth, the cultivation of a taste for modified 
milk, sweetened and flavored, tends to cut 
down the desire and taste for regular whole 
milk, which is a much more nutritious food. 
On the basis of these five points, chocolate 
milk drink has been banned from all school 
cafeterias in Newton. 

Next I address myself to the teachers. 
As far as I can determine from a cursory 
review of a few selected curricula in home 
economics, the subject is a very broad one 
and includes not only cooking and dress- 
making (as I am sure many a parent thinks) 
but training in homemaking, care of the 
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sick, nutrition, meal planning, food buying, 
budgeting, infant care, family relationships, 
cleanliness, habit training, child training, 
child development, health department or- 
ganization, housing, sanitation, plumbing, 
interior decoration, personal hygiene, first 
aid, social graces, and a multitude of other 
associated subjects. Such a wide latitude 
of subject material presents innumerable 
opportunities to carry on health education. 

Again my first admonition is to know 
your local health department program and 
the personnel not only of the official agency 
but of the voluntary agencies carrying on 
health work in the community; for example, 
the Visiting Nurse Association, the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, the Boy Scouts, and the 
Girl Scouts. Perhaps some of you have 
tried to effect a relation with your local 
health officer and after the first interview 
came away discouraged saying, “Why the 
old fuddy-duddy doesn’t know as much 
about public health as I do.” A few years 
ago this may have been true—occasionally 
even today perhaps—but training in public 
health is fast becoming a prerequisite for 
career work in public health, and I am sure 
you will find in many cities well-qualified 
public health administrators ready to co- 
operate with you. 

The health department should be an 
invaluable source of information to you, as 
well as a place where your students may 
sense a certain dramatic appeal about the 
things you have told them. For example, a 
visit to the laboratory to see milk examined, 
to see pictures of bacteria commonly found 
in milk which cause souring and putrefac- 
tion, to see these bacteria under a micro- 
scope, to see a phosphatase test for complete 
pasteurization, to hear the milk inspector 
talk on farm inspection or pasteurization or 
plant inspection, might prove a most 
interesting and instructive afternoon to 
your students. 

The use in the classroom of health de- 
partment literature on maternity, infancy, 
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preschool health service, or communicable 
diseases should give the pupil a sense of the 
practical in her studies. 

In Newton we have an interesting way of 
tying together the school department and 
the health department in the form of a 
public health co-ordinating committee. 
This committee is made up of a secondary 
school principal, an elementary school 
principal, the visiting teacher, the junior 
high school science supervisor, the junior 
high school home economics supervisor, the 
teaching nurse from the high school, the 
physical education supervisor, the health 
officer, the nursing supervisor, and the 
health department nutritionist. We meet 
frequently to discuss joint problems of 
school and health administration, to ex- 
change points of view, and to plan new 
programs. It is only since the formation 
of this committee three years ago that I 
have begun to see the light as far as in- 
tegration, correlation, and articulation are 
concerned. Time does not permit a fuller 
discussion of the work of this group, but 
more about it can be found in an earlier 
article (5). 

Not to slight the schoolteachers with my 
criticisms or suggestions, I have a few for 
the home economics instructor. 

First, as to equipment. I appreciate 
that seldom does the home economics 
teacher have an opportunity to select her 
equipment. This is done by the school 
administrator or the purchasing agent. I 
have wondered as I have been shown 
through home economics laboratories both 
here and in the far West, how many of the 
students in our classes are going to have 
thermostatically controlled electric ranges, 
work tables with monel metal tops, and 
stainless steel sinks to work with at home. 
No doubt, such equipment has a value in 
showing the pupils what they might strive 
for in their own homes, but wouldn’t it be a 
little more reasonable to try to duplicate 
home conditions more closely with an oil 
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burner or possibly even a good old wood or 
coal stove? I do not say it would be better; 
I am only asking you. 

Second, I know that every teacher has 
or thinks she has a very full schedule and a 
heavy teaching program. However, I can’t 
help but feel that a few less courses and a 
little more correlation of the work through 
home visiting would be desirable. Here 
again I would like to point out a service 
which the public health nurse in your 
district can offer. You will find that she 
knows the home conditions of nearly every 
child intimately. If you have no time 
yourself to see your pupils in their homes, 
ask her for information. She can provide 
it, Iam sure. 

Third,— and for this I have no evidence; 
but I wonder if with all the armamentarium 
associated with home economics instruction 
there is not a possibility that too much 
emphasis may be placed on techniques and 
not sufficient emphasis on philosophy and 
principles and on the associated health 
education phases of home economics? 

Fourth, where do the boys come out? 
If home economics is to be the medium for 
presentation of a large amount of health 
education to the girls and the only course 
offered for boys is on camp cooking, where 
are they to obtain their health instruction? 
The same criticism applies to the physical 
education section in an educational system 
with which I am quite familiar. The girls 
are given really outstanding instruction 
in health procedures through the physical 
education department and associated in- 
structors; the boys have an equally out- 
standing void in such instruction. 

I am afraid I have asked more questions 
and presented more problems than I have 
answered, but there is no question that 
you have within your grasp the opportunity 
to do great good for your pupils through 
health education. As an organization 
pledged to study and promote better health 
and nutrition for the people of this common- 
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wealth, you have a wide field ahead of you. 
To change the health or eating habits of a 
nation, a state, or even an individual is a 
large task which is constantly impeded by 
poverty, prejudice, and ignorance. ‘There 
is a definite trend toward the integration of 
more and better health teaching in our 
schools, but the progress is much too slow. 
To co-operate with your local scientifically 
trained health department staff, to seek 
new facts regarding positive, vigorous, 
optimum health, to teach intensively the 
newer and broader knowledge of health, 
and to do all possible to accelerate the 
improvements in health status and health 
habits of our people which are now slowly 
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taking place—this is the challenge which I 
offer to this group. 
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A STUDY OF VALUES CARRIED OVER IN 
HOME ECONOMICS 


NORMA ALBRIGHT 


=—WHE University School at Ohio 
SS State University has for six 
| years been at work developing 
a program in which certain 
characteristics are significant, whether one 
examines the total school program or the 
program within any one area. These 
characteristics are (1) a belief in the 
dynamic nature of the thinking process; 
(2) a recognition of the child’s personality 
through normal, friendly teacher relation- 
ships; (3) confidence that through respon- 
sible planning, discovery, and solution of 
his own problems the child develops into 
a responsible citizen such as democracy 
demands; and (4) emphasis on integration 
within the child’s thinking and experiences, 
both in school and at home. Recognizing 
that we cannot depend on measuring 
preselected knowledges or fixed degrees of 
skills or understandings, we are attempting 
to develop new methods of measurement in 
terms of these new concepts of education. 

Home economics has been taught in 
unified studies during the seventh or eighth 
grades and offered as elective work to all 
girls from grades seven to twelve. There 
has been no preplanned course of study. 
The students have helped plan their work, 
and each year’s work has been based on 
home and previous school experience. An 
attempt has been made to make the work 
functional. 

The study here reported was made in 
an attempt to discover values in home 
economics which carried over to and were 
evident in the home situation. It was 
also hoped that some light might be thrown 
on the relation between the values em- 






phasized in the school and those valued in 
the home. The information was obtained 
with the help of parents of pupils; their 
co-operation was requested in a letter 
containing these paragraphs: 


We in the University School are interested in 
evaluating our work with children. We feel one 
way to evaluate the work in home economics 
is through the students’ home and family relation- 
ships. Some outcomes are quite obvious, such as 
the construction of garments or the preparation 
of food; others are more subtle, such as apprecia- 
tion of family problems and better judgment in 
their own personal problems. We believe if there 
are such values, you are in a position to point them 
out. 

For this reason we are writing to you, the mother 
of a girl who has had some work in home economics 
for a period of at least one year. Will you state 
any values or gains which you feel have resulted 
from work in home economics? Any illustrations 
you may be able to provide will add to the value of 
the study. We would also welcome all criticisms 
and suggestions. 


The letters were sent to the parents of 
fifty girls from grades eight, nine, ten, and 
eleven who had had at least one year’s 
participation in unified studies in which 
some home economics material was in- 
troduced and in an elective course which 
met two days a week. Replies were re- 
ceived from 40 homes, 38 of them written 
by mothers and 2 by fathers. The answers 
were found to contain 133 values which 
grouped themselves under 12 general head- 
ings. These and the number of parents 
who recognized their daughters’ growth in 
each are as follows: 

Disposition to assume responsibility, 8 
Development of self-confidence, 9 
Disposition to face situations, 3 
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Development of skills and knowledge, 33 
Development of interest, 27 

Increased power of observation, 3 

Understanding of home and family problems, 6 
Development of judgment, 5 

Disposition to co-operate, 10 

Development of appreciation, 16 

Development of patience and persistence, 3 
Disposition to plan, 10 


There were also 6 criticisms or sugges- 
tions made by 6 different parents. 

Interpretations. Thirty-two __ parents 
mentioned the girls’ development of skills 
and knowledge. This may be because 
parents understand and recognize these 
values and are accustomed to look for them 
in school situations. One parent spoke 
of skills and knowledge as taken for granted 
and listed other values she considered more 
important. As illustrations of develop- 
ment of this kind, parents made the fol- 
lowing statements: 


M usually keeps her clothes mended and, when 
time permits, takes old things apart and makes 
them over, either making her own pattern from 
several or cutting them without a pattern. In 
cooking, M can go right ahead and make any type 
of meal, if we work with her along your ideas 
or if she is left alone. It has been necessary for 
me to leave her in charge of our home on several 
occasions, and she handled everything beautifully. 


N learned so much about the correct way to go 
about making a dress that she plans, budgets the 
cost, and makes her whole season’s wardrobe at 
surprisingly low cost with beautiful results. 


J has become clothes conscious; she objects to 
wearing a skirt if it doesn’t hang or fasten just 
right, and often sits down to mend or alter a gar- 
ment without anyone suggesting it. Her food work 
is showing results every day in her own diet, her 
interest in preparing dishes, and in checking on the 
family meals for vitamins, minerals, and so forth. 
Her preparation of food is quite exact; she follows 
recipes most accurately and follows this with a 
cleanup afterward that is far beyond her average 
neatness. She loves to cook and prepare attractive 
salads, and has all the technique of table setting 
and proper serving memorized and also notices 
these at restaurants. Moreover, she has gained 
an appreciation of line and workmanship in buying 
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ready-made garments to a surprising degree. In 
shopping for clothes for school while in Washing- 
ton, I allowed her to choose her own dresses en- 
tirely, and she could decide very quickly just what 
she preferred. 


At the table E refuses very little now and is not 
“picky” as of yore. When we were away last 
week, she enjoyed running the household, including 
fixing the furnace, cleaning and straightening and 
using initiative for things about the house that 
are always downright chores, that I did not speak 
of at all. She is anxious to apply intelligent 
methods to anything she does about the house, be 
it cleaning the bathroom or washing some delicate 
garment in the right way, and is quick to help with 
the dishes when the student helper has much study- 
ing to do or if I seem tired. 


The value listed second in frequency was 
the development of broadening interests. 
Illustrations of this are: 


For the length of time D studied home econom- 
ics, I feel that she was benefited by it as much as 
any other subject she has had. Perhaps it wasn’t 
the great amount that she learned about it as much 
as the interest which it created in her for things in 
general. 


In answer to your inquiry concerning the gains 
resulting from S’s year in home economics, I am 
happy to say that she has a very definite interest 
now in menu planning, more especially as regards 
balanced diets. She also has an entirely new 
interest in table setups and correct serving which 
I feel is very valuable; with my respect for her 
suggestions she has a feeling of contributing some- 
thing. That, I believe, has been a very happy 
experience for her. I am eager for her suggestions 
forany improvement. Another interest which is an 
outgrowth of her study of home economics is in 
materials. She has shown a keen interest in 
clothing, both in design and costs. 


E has a keen interest in household equipment; 
any new gadget or addition is surveyed with a 
critical eye for assets and defects. Verily, I say 
E has a real interest in household management; 
she makes a list when she markets, and, to quote 
our student helper, “She uses her head when she 
works.” 


For P, the subject of home economics has opened 
up a new and exciting field and one which she had 
never explored to any extent before last year. The 
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subject will be a great success if all of the girls are 
as delighted with the thought of learning to make 
Christmas candy as P is. She made a typewritten 
copy of your list of recipes so that she will have 
them to refertoat home. This will be an absorbing 
interest for the next few weeks, and I am sure it 
will be a very happy experience. 

We are especially pleased with her interest and 
enthusiasm in the subject as a whole. We always 
get immediate reaction from your classroom dis- 
cussions, whether they happen to deal with the 
planning and preparation of a luncheon, the art 
of table setting, the duties of a hostess, or the 
cutting and fitting of material for a dress or a pair 
of pajamas. It doesn’t matter what it is you 
have discussed with the children at school, P is 
not only sympathetic with the idea but very con- 
scientious in doing any research of her own out- 
side of school. You have been able to stimulate 
her interest and enthusiasm to such an extent that 
we are continually surprised with her wide know]l- 
edge of the theory and the practice of the subject. 


L’s work in home economics has done hera 
lot of good. She is more adept in planning and 
evaluating and takes more interest in things about 


the home. 


Sixteen listed development of apprecia- 
tion, of which these are examples: 


She appreciates what is meant by a balanced 
diet and understands better why she cannot eat 
just one thing because she likes it. Food prepara- 
tion and household management has a new dignity. 


Her sense of values is much improved in the 
matter of clothes and social problems, too. She 
appreciates materials, fine seams, finishing, and 
so many different angles that I likely could not 
have covered in the ordinary contacts we have at 
home. She is, I believe, capable of planning her 
own clothes now. 


Of course she has learned to adjust a pattern 
to her figure, to fit and sew and cut materials 
carefully, to judge pie and cake dough and ap- 
preciate the work involved in running a household, 
managing children and many of the problems that 
confront me, which are often not sensed by other 
girls. 


She has a more definite appreciation of quality 
of materials, of workmanship, and of clothing 
design. 
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She has gained an appreciation of line and work- 
manship in buying ready-made garments to a 
surprising degree. In shopping for clothes for 
school while on a trip, she chose her own dresses 
and made her decisions wisely. 


I believe that N is showing a greater apprecia- 
tion of her weaknesses and is definitely trying to 
overcome them. 


Ten spoke of the evidence of co-operation 
and seven of greater understanding of home 
and family problems. For example: 


She now takes an interest in the preparation of 
food and in the planning and serving of meals. 
She can be depended upon to prepare the refresh- 
ments for her guests, and she is helpful to me in 
preparing meals and in other household tasks. 


Though M does not do a great deal of cooking 
at home, principally because it is not necessary, 
I know that she can prepare very dainty and 
palatable dishes when called upon to do so. How- 
ever, M and I do plan all “company” meals and 
party refreshments together. I find her sugges- 
tions most worth while. I notice that when M is 
planning a party for herself she is very thoughtful 
about the expense and usually will begin by de- 
termining the amount she will not exceed, and I 
am always agreeably surprised with the results. 


I do not know exactly how to put into words 
F’s development from her study of home economics 
with you. She is very keenly interested in all the 
home problems and a grand help in making sug- 
gestions in running the household and children. 


In the past year, N has been able to adjust 
herself to the viewpoint of others more readily, 
uses better judgment in family and personal 
problems. 


I notice P is willing to be reasonable about the 
actions of the younger children; she used to be so 
very critical. Of course, this is partly because she 
is getting older, but more because she understands 
better what a home involves, not only using money 
wisely, but being fair to every member. 


The type of report which the school sends 
to the home may have helped to emphasize 
these values. It may be of interest to see 
the “General Statement for the Twelfth 
Grade”’ and also the reports on two indi- 
vidual pupils: 
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The twelfth grade group decided that they would 
like to redecorate and add to the furnishings of the 
home economics living room and dining room. 
This has given them problems in interior decora- 
tion and all, I feel, have had a most valuable 
experience. They have so far been engaged in 
planning, study, trips, and experiments. Several 
outside speakers have given generously of their 
time and were able to present points of view which 
were of real value. The girls plan to begin 
actual work very soon. They will receive help 
on walls, ceilings, and floors but will do the slip 
covers, curtains, arrangements, and _ refinishing 
themselves. They will attempt to make some 
money to spend on light shades and add touches 
in the room. 


E has given problems in this situation careful 
consideration. Her ideas, values, and decisions 
indicate unusually good judgment. She main- 
tains her high standard of work and can always be 
depended on to carry her share of responsibility. 
She puts a great deal into a situation and con- 
sequently benefits accordingly. She helps any 
group to move forward. 


A has done very good work in home economics. 
Her ability to plan and organize her work has 
meant progress and her results have been most 
She has a good understanding of 
She as- 


satisfactory. 
subject matter and has definite gains. 
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sumes responsibility and co-operates with other 
members of her group. 


The criticisms and suggestions found in 
six replies of six parents were thus sum- 
marized: too dependent on teacher; suc- 
cess and satisfaction important; emphasis 
on vast possibilities and advances in 
science; desire to hurry through work; 
need for emphasizing use of thimble; need 
for more time. 

Summary. Statements made by par- 
ents of girls who have taken home eco- 
nomics in the University School at Ohio 
State University are evidence of some 
carry-over from home economics work in 
school into the girls’ home life. Progress 
in the form of skills and understandings is 
most frequently recognized by parents, 
but they recognize other values as well, 
including many of the broader and more 
subtle outcomes toward which the school 
is working. Although the courses in home 
economics are not organized in terms of 
subject matter, understandings and new 
interests are being developed. 



































THE CONSUMERS’ CONCERN IN STATE BARRIERS 
TO TRADE 


CAROLINE B. SHERMAN 


NSUMERS have a stake in the 

present concern over barriers 

to internal trade. These bar- 

riers operate against foods and 
other items that enter the daily expense 
accounts of the family. This concern, 
gathering slowly for several years, has now 
come emphatically into the open. The 
governors of several states have called 
these barriers to the attention of the people. 
State agricultural officials have protested 
them. Finally the marketing committee 
of the National Association of Commis- 
sioners, Secretaries, and Directors of Agri- 
culture, while pledging themselves to resist 
attempts to discriminate against products 
of other states, sponsored an investigation 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
of the extent of the practice. 

When the report' was made this spring, 
the Secretary of Agriculture issued it with a 
foreword that describes the situation as 
becoming of critical importance to every 
economic group in our country. He writes: 


It was thought that the Constitution insured 
free trade between the States. Today we cannot 
say we have free trade between the States. It 
develops that public health and sanitation measures 
may be so designed as to restrict trade across State 
lines. The same may be said of certain tax laws, 
of motortruck regulation, of quarantines, of grad- 
ing, labeling, and packaging laws, and of State- 
financed advertising of farm products. However 
worthy the purpose of most of these laws and 








1 Barriers to Internal Trade in Farm Products: 
A Special Report to the Secretary of Agriculture 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, March 1939. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 
25 cents. 


regulations, in many cases they have been so drawn 
and administered as to cause large and unnecessary 
economic losses to the whole community. 


Practically every state is involved and 
every farm product. It is a line of action 
that, seeming beneficial or even necessary 
at first, may gather unlooked for conse- 
quences in rolling snowball fashion. For 
instances are known of retaliatory meas- 
ures brought about by laws already passed 
and of agitation for other reprisals. Un- 
healthy conditions are thus engendered 
between states that are bound to interrupt 
the free flow of goods and good will that 
is necessary if our country is to thrive as 
a unit. 

So much as an indication of the evil 
consequences in general. They may affect 
all of us, but as individuals we are more 
likely to be aroused by specific experience. 

Most American families are affected by 
the barriers raised around the dairy in- 
dustry. The complicated maze of varying 
dairy legislation that has appeared during 
the last ten or fifteen years has been de- 
signed primarily to protect the health of 
consumers and to stabilize a necessary 
industry with consequent improvement of 
the purchasing power of dairy farmers. 
But whatever it may have accomplished 
in these directions, the legislation has 
brought serious interference with domestic 
commerce, with a resulting increase in 
prices. 

Municipal regulations are often of greater 
importance than those of the states. In- 
spection restrictions by New York City, 
for instance, make it practically impossible 
to bring in fluid milk or cream from points 
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west of the New York or Pennsylvania 
state lines. The effect is to bar western 
cream and to raise the price of cream in the 
New York City markets. 

The present trend in the states and 
municipalities appears to be toward extend- 
ing inspection to all dairy products, includ- 
ing cheese, butter, ice cream, and _ ice- 
cream mix. Some cities apply inspection 
requirements to cream for table use only. 
Others apply it to all cream but not to ice- 
cream mix. Other measures adopted in 
some places may discourage the consump- 
tion of evaporated and condensed milk. 

It is freely recognized that the protection 
of health through proper sanitary regula- 
tions and license requirements is highly 
desirable. In spite of the increased cost 
of milk, probably few consumers would 
raise serious objection if they were sure 
that this protection could be had in no 
other way. But as a result of their study, 
these investigators question the social 
desirability of some of this legislation. 
They believe that a much greater degree of 
uniformity in health and sanitary regula- 
tions is possible without the loss of full 
protection to public health. 

It is a statistical impracticability to 
estimate the exact dollars-and-cents effect 
of these trade barriers, but the investigators 
point out that the result in raising prices 
and reducing the consumption of farm 
products must be obvious. 

Unreasonable restrictions limit the sup- 
ply of milk, raise prices, and make it 
impossible for many families in the low- 
income brackets to buy milk. “The munic- 
ipalities set up virtually an economic 
autonomy which debars thousands of dairy- 
men and other farmers from marketing an 
indispensable food,” in the opinion of one 
of the investigators. “These thousands of 


dairymen are virtually in a ‘no man’s land’ 
outside the territorial confines of the so- 
called ‘milk sheds.’ ” 

To promote free trade among the states 
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in dairy products—making them available 
at lower prices and thus increasing general 
health and the dairy industry—the investi- 
gators suggest that the states might adopt a 
standard milk ordinance that would safe- 
guard the twofold purpose of adequately 
protecting public health and interfering as 
little as possible with the free flow of dairy 
products. To supplement this, a system of 
federal inspection might be developed in 
order to designate those states that are 
up to standard and so are eligible to ship 
dairy products throughout the country. 

Motor-truck and merchant-trucker regu- 
lation has reached a stage that is detri- 
mental to the common economic welfare. 
In railroad transportation, rate problems 
further complicate the transfer of our food 
products. Four states actually require 
practically all out-of-state trucks that come 
across the line to register and pay a fee, 
or to pay higher ton-mile taxes than trucks 
that have only domestic licenses. Farmers 
frequently protest against the requirements 
of their own state on out-of-state trucks and 
against the difficulties of doing business 
across state lines. 

Reciprocity agreements to honor one 
another’s license plates are made by 
states, but the agreements frequently do 
not work. So-called “border wars” come 
on. Some of these wars have flared up for a 
few days then died out completely. Others 
have smoldered for years, the investigators 
found, with occasional violent outbreaks. 
Most of us remember instances of this kind 
that often involve the destruction or 
spoilage of quantities of food. 

Besides size and weight requirements 
which vary to an astounding degree, there 
is a bewildering tangle of legislation having 
to do with particular parts of the truck or 
the equipment that must be carried. 
Lights, mufflers, fenders, steering gear, 
windshield wipers, defrosters, tool kits, 
fire extinguishers, locks and keys, bumpers, 
windshields, and fuel tanks have been 
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the objects of legislation which the investi- 
gators find to be extremely detailed, highly 
divergent, and sometimes obscure. 

Some states designate certain “ports of 
entry” through which out-of-state motor 
trucks must come. Here, at checking sta- 
tions built for the purpose, officials halt 
traffic and subject the motor vehicles to 
certain regulations, inspections, and taxes. 
One state maintains 66 ports of entry, and 
another maintains 58. The custom is 
spreading rapidly. 

In some cities the amount of the annual 
license fee required of itinerant merchants 
is more than twice that collected from 
established merchants. In addition to the 
license and bond requirements, the itinerant 
merchant often finds regulations that are 
very difficult to meet. In some areas he 
must keep elaborate records of purchases 
and sales. Other areas demand identifica- 
tion cards, special license plates, photo- 
graphs, or special lettering on the truck. 

In several markets trading is limited to 
local products. Distant merchant truckers 
and out-of-state farmers are forced to sell 
their produce through established middle- 
men or commission merchants. Or, as in 
the farmers’ section of one regional market, 
the “trucker-dealers” may operate, but 
only if they sell produce grown in the state. 
Recently most of the dealers in the large 
centralized produce market in one city 
pledged themselves not to receive motor- 
truck shipments of fruits and vegetables 
that originate outside the state boundary. 

Grading of food products is supposed to 
tend toward standardization but, on the 
contrary, there is the greatest lack of 
standardization in the grading legislation 
of the states, thus defeating the original 
purpose of the movement in general. 

Students of marketing are agreed that 
grading, labeling, and packaging laws 


perform an important service—in some 
cases a practically indispensable one—in 
the marketing process. 


But these investi- 
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gators are forced to believe that nonuni- 
formity of grades and standards and 
regulations as among states is a potential 
source of a multitude of hindrances to trade 
in agricultural products. 

The competition for markets has led some 
states to make grading compulsory, they re- 
port. In some states the legislatures have 
enacted laws requiring all produce to be 
graded according to the official state stand- 
ards. Then all produce shipped into the 
state has been required also to be graded in 
accordance with these state standards in 
order to protect home-grown produce from 
competition with less well-graded produce 
from outside the state. This incoming pro- 
duce may have been previously graded in 
accordance with its own state regulations. 
Lack of uniformity the country over is espe- 
cially evident in the grades for fruits and 
vegetables, eggs, and milk. In retail mar- 
keting, private brands are still commonly 
used for somewhat the same purposes as 
grades—for instance, packers’ brands for 
meats and the brands that individual can- 
ners put on canned foods. 

Puzzled consumers every where will heart- 
ily agree with the statement of the investi- 
gators that there is definite need for more 
uniformity in grading requirements and in 
grade names for different kinds of foods, 
particularly in retail grades. The report 
says that at present some retail grades are 
designated by simple terms such as Grade 
A, Grade B, etc., or Grade 1, Grade 2, etc., 
while the grades for other commodities are 
designated by names such as “Choice,” 
“Extra,” and “92 Score,” and points out 
that it is difficult for the consumer to learn 
the meaning of the long list of grade names 
applied to different kinds of foods. 

Greater uniformity in grades, marking 
requirements, and packaging might be 
accomplished, it is believed, by agreements 
among the individual states in order to 
reduce or limit differences, by federal 
legislation, or best of all by a combination 
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of these two methods. Federal and state 
officials need to discuss this matter fully 
and frankly and work out practical methods 
of accomplishing the degree of uniformity 
that is believed to be desired. As the 
report says: 


There is a constant need for reviewing grading 
requirements to make sure they reflect as accurately 
as possible the preferences and needs of consumers 
and dealers. If grade standards are not firmly 
established on such a basis, it is always possible 
that they may, in effect, arbitrarily discriminate 
against one type or another of the product and thus 
act as an obstacle to the sale of that type in the 
market in which it rightfully belongs. 


State-financed advertising campaigns de- 
signed to increase the sale of state-grown 
farm products come squarely within the 
interests of everyday consumers. They 
form a growing practice. In the 1937-38 
marketing year, ten states that had passed 
enabling legislation spent $2,000,000 on 
advertising campaigns of farm products, 
and it is estimated that a total of more 
than $2,500,000 will be spent during the 
current year. Will it be spent wisely? 
The investigators believe that there can be 
little objection to any effective advertising 
campaign to promote the consumption of 
foods which are needed in the diet and 
which are available in large quantities at 
moderate cost, but that if such advertising 
is for the purpose of diverting consumer 
demand to the products of a particular 
state, and if the states compete with one 
another in such tactics, the bill will be high 
and agriculture and consumers will gain 
little or nothing. 

Appeals that definitely claim a superior- 
ity for state-grown products sometimes 
make a flat statement that these products 
are better. Sometimes they attempt to 
give specific reasons why they are better 
by calling attention to specific points of 
alleged superiority. On the other hand, 
at least two advertisements that made a 
general appeal for increased consumption 
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of the product regardless of the state in 
which it was produced have been financed 
by state advertising funds. If we are to 
have state-financed advertising, it is not 
difficult to conclude which of the two is the 
better justified economically. 

Whenever a state advertises its products 
within its own borders there is danger of 
economic provincialism. There is room 
for differences of opinion as to how far 
it is proper to go in appealing to local 
sentiment. The investigators believe that 
no one would oppose exhibits of state-grown 
products at fairs and exhibitions within the 
state, and probably few would object to 
advertisements pointing out that certain 
local products are in season; but they main- 
tain that appeals like “Buy home-state 
products first!” and “Keep your dollars 
at home!” constitute an incitement to 
boycott the products of other states, and 
in so far as they are heeded they have a 
detrimental effect on interstate trade. 

For state advertising that takes the form 
of urging its citizens to consume more of 
their own state’s produce and less of that 
from elsewhere, if effective, has results that 
are similar to those of an import duty, they 
point out—tending to reduce the quantity 
of imports into the state and to raise the 
price of the commodity within its borders. 

To discover the results to all concerned, 
further study of the state advertising of 
farm products is necessary. Certain types 
may be generally advantageous. But it 
seems desirable to avoid any appeals which 
by implication are derogatory to products 
of competing states. 

In placing the report on barriers to inter- 
nal trade in farm products before the public, 
the Secretary of Agriculture said that the 
heaviest burden for remedial action obvi- 
ously falls upon the states, but that there 
may well be a number of things the federal 
government can do. “Together, I hope 
we can map a continuous, vigorous, intelli- 
gent program of action to the end that 
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State lines may again become broad high- 
ways of commerce, serving the general 
welfare.” 

Action is already under way. A National 
Conference on Interstate Trade Barriers 
was called by the Council of State Govern- 
ments and was held in Chicago in April 
in an effort to halt the erection of “tariff 
barriers among the several states.’ The 
Council is composed of state governors, 
commissioners, and legislators who had re- 
solved in a general assembly at Washing- 
ton last January that “interstate trade 
barriers, under whatever guise, are detri- 
mental to the economic welfare of the 
country.” Forty-six of the forty-eight 
states were represented at that assembly. 

In calling this Chicago meeting in which 
the authors of the trade barrier report were 
asked to participate, it was stated that 
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scores of additional bills, extending these 
trade barriers, are pending in many of the 
42 state legislatures then in session and 
that this movement if not halted will 
undermine one of the basic principles set 
forth in the Constitution, a principle upon 
which our prosperity and well-being largely 
depend. From the keen interest that is 
now evident, it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that to this preventive measure 
will soon be added procedures that will be 
directed toward the needed remedies. 
Support to this belief was given by the 
resolution introduced in Congress on March 
16 whereby the Speaker would be author- 
ized to appoint a select committee of five 
members of the House to consider and make 
legislative recommendations regarding the 
problems connected with the barriers to 
internal trade in farm products. 
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CHOCOLATE BEVERAGES FOR THE SCHOOL LUNCH! 


MAE D. PAIGE and MARY C, KELLY 


NY home economics teachers 
and_ school-lunch managers 
must be interested in chocolate 
beverages, since school lunch- 

rooms form the second largest group of 
purchasers of this commodity in the 
country. The flavor has popular appeal 
among school children, but the use of such 
products is complicated by the fact that 
they vary greatly as to ingredients and 
methods of preparation and distribution, 
and consequently in food value and whole- 
someness. They are usually made by 
adding cake or powdered chocolate, choco- 
late sirup, or cocoa to milk; the milk used 
may be high or low in fat; the flavoring 
materials may be added before or after the 
milk is pasteurized; besides the chocolate, 
sugar or other sweetening may be used; 
and sometimes a “stabilizer” such as 
tapioca starch or gelatin is employed to 
hold the chocolate in solution. Occasion- 
ally vitamin D or malt is added. In 
many places the preparation and sale of 
these beverages are not so carefully con- 
trolled by the authorities as in the case of 
plain or “white” milk. 

In West Hartford and Hartford school 
cafeterias, we studied the subject for a 
year, visiting dairies, testing recipes for 
nutritive value and cost, compiling state 
and municipal laws that deal with the 
preparation and sale of such products, and 
maintaining contact with manufacturers 
and distributors of cocoa and chocolate 
sirups. Fortunately we had the op- 
portunity to visit the laboratory and read 

1 Adapted from a report submitted to the 


Conference of Food Service Directors, Rochester, 
N. Y., November 4 and 5, 1938, 


the reports of W. S. Mueller, assistant 
professor of research in the department of 
dairy industry at Massachusetts State 
College, who has done outstanding research 
on this important food. 

Under the direction of the Conference of 
Food Service Directors, we sent question- 
naires to school dietitians for information 
and opinions about types, cost, and selling 
price of chocolate beverages. The ques- 
tions called for facts about the comparative 
sales of chocolate and white milks and the 
relation of these to total sales; the relation 
of cost to selling price; and the percentage 
of the selling price which may be allowed 
for the purchase price according to the 
lunchroom budget (food-cost percentage). 
The replies indicated some dissatisfaction 
with the quality of the product obtainable 
and reported its definite exclusion from the 
school lunchrooms in some cities. They 
also showed that the taste for chocolate- 
flavored milk is not a local one; throughout 
the country, in schools where it is fon 
the menu its sales exceed those of white 
milk. Whereas the butterfat content of 
white milk usually varies from 3 to 4.5 
per cent, it was found that many chocolate 
beverages selling at the same or even a 
higher price had a butterfat content of 2 
per cent or less. 

Schools reported a great variety in the 
chocolate beverages sold. Some school 
cafeterias in large cities said they are 
making a palatable, nutritious product from 
whole milk and chocolate sirup of their 
own making. The fact that so many types 
of chocolate beverages enjoy such large sales 
seems to indicate that the chocolate flavor 
is what the child desires. 
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The problem of providing a wholesome, 
nutritious chocolate milk at a cost that 
allows it to compete in price with unflavored 
white milk is so complicated that one 
hesitates to make positive recommenda- 
tions. Instead, we suggest that every 
potential purchaser of chocolate beverages 
for school-lunch use study her local product 
carefully. This is especially important if 
it must be purchased at a price so high 
that it must be sold below the budgeted 
food-cost percentage—if, for example, the 
purchase price is 80 per cent of the lowest 
practicable selling price and the budgeted 
food-cost percentage is only 60 per cent. 

To emphasize the fact that the subject 
involves considerations other than flavor 
and appearance, we suggest that home 
economics teachers and cafeteria managers 
give themselves the following quiz as a help 
in obtaining the best possible chocolate 
beverage: 


CHOCOLATE MILK QUIZ 


Of what ingredients is this beverage made? 
Has it as high nutritive value as “white” milk? 
How much cocoa and sugar does it contain? 
What should be the difference between what is 
labeled “chocolate milk” and “chocolate beverage’’? 

Is a stabilizer necessary for quality? For 
sales appeal? 

Why do some schools prohibit the sale of these 
beverages? 

Have my city and state passed specific laws 
affecting the sale and manufacture of chocolate 
milk? Of chocolate beverages? 

Is the cost of each type established by a milk 
control board? 

May I regularly visit the dairy where the 
beverage is prepared to observe the mixing of the 
ingredients and the method of bottling? 

Is the product made fresh daily? 

Does the date on the cap indicate day of mixing, 
of bottling, or of pasteurizing? 

Can the beverage be kept at a proper tempera- 
ture in the cafeteria after delivery and before 
service? 

Can good quality chocolate milk be prepared and 
bottled hygienically in the cafeteria? Can a 
formula be devised which will give maximum nutri- 
tive value at my budgeted food cost? 
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If the purchase price of the beverage is so high 
that it makes up more than the budgeted food- 
cost percentage of a practicable selling price, how 
is the deficit to be made good? At the expense of 
hot foods or protective ones? Does a large sale 
of this item increase the daily income of the lunch- 
room? Does a selling price of more than 5 cents 
reduce sales? 


Because of local conditions, the answers 
to some of these questions will vary 
widely. The papers by Mueller and 
Ritchie and by Craig which head the list 
given beyond will help with others. We 
hope that the quiz will make many buyers 
interested in writing specifications for a 
nutritive product suited to their require- 
ments and that the results of the experience 
will make it possible to draw final conclu- 
sions. The specifications will not be wholly 
effective unless they are accompanied by 
constant vigilance through frequent labora- 
tory analyses, regular dairy inspections, 
complete enforcement, and dealer support. 

The following list includes some of the 
items to be considered in the bids for a 
product whose quality is to be determined 
on the basis both of the ingredients used and 
of the process of manufacture: 


A. Ingredients 

1. Milk: Either whole or skimmed milk may 
be specified as a base. 

2. Sugar: The regulations of the Bureau of 
Milk Control, Baltimore, Maryland, limit 
this as follows: “Such chocolate milk shall 
be made in accordance with a formula which 
has been approved by the Commissioner of 
Health and shall contain by formula. . .not 
more than six per cent by weight of added 
sugar.” 

3. Chocolate or cocoa or chocolate sirup: “We 
may conclude that the cocoa in average com- 
mercial chocolate milk which contains a 
trifle over one per cent does no harm.” 
(W. S. Mueller and W. S. Ritchie, see page 
307). 

4. Stabilizer: This is usually tapioca flour or 
gelatin product. 

5. Vitamin D or malt: Optional. 

B. Method of manufacture 

1. Cold mix: Sirup is added to previously 

pasteurized milk. 
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2. Hot mix: Sirup or cocoa or chocolate is added 
to raw milk, and the whole mixture is pas- 
teurized. 

C. Labeling on cap 
1. Date: This is significant and should indicate 

the day of pasteurization rather than of 
bottling, to prevent use of old or adulterated 
milk. 

2. Name: “Chocolate milk” should be used 
to designate whole milk flavored with choc- 
olate. If milk of lower fat content is used, 
some other term, such as “chocolate drink,” 
must be employed. In many places the use 
of these terms is established by state or 
municipal law. 

D. Delivery. The beverage should be iced during 
transportation and before service to keep down 
the bacteria count and increase palatability 
and sales appeal. 

E. Inspection and analyses. These should be 
specified to ensure compliance with require- 
ments. 


If the home economics teacher or the 
lunchroom manager succeeds in obtaining 
what she needs, she will have the satisfac- 
tion of providing her community with a 
popular product in acceptable form. 
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HOME ECONOMICS AT THE MIDWINTER EDUCATION 
MEETINGS 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF PARENT 
EDUCATION 


BERNICE K. FINN 


Meeting simultaneously with the Pro- 
gressive Education Association, the Na- 
tional Council of Parent Education held 
its well-attended sixth biennial conference 
at the Statler Hotel in Detroit from Febru- 
ary 20 to 23. The entire conference was 
well planned, and good organization was 
shown by the fact that meetings started 
and stopped on time. The programs were 
varied, dealing with vital aspects of home 
and family life today. Past mistakes as 
well as accomplishments were recognized 
and acknowledged. The approach to pres- 
ent-day problems was hopeful and positive. 

The opening session was a joint meeting 
of those attending the conference and the 
members of the Detroit Character Educa- 
tion Association. Mrs. Bonaro Overstreet, 
author and lecturer of New York City, 
discussed “The Enrichment of Individual 
and Family Experience Through Philoso- 
phy and the Fine Arts.” Referring chiefly 
to personal experiences in her early back- 
ground, she emphasized the theme that the 
enjoyment of art such as literature, includ- 
ing poetry, and creative activity in any 
form are a welding force in family life. 

Discussing “New Sources of Knowledge 
and New Viewpoints Regarding Family 
Life and Relationships,” Professor Ernest 
W. Burgess of the University of Chicago 
pointed out the many changes that have 
taken place in the home in recent years and 
emphasized the great importance of the 
remaining home functions—affection, com- 


panionship, the rearing of children. Re- 
sults of recent studies by Doctors Terman 
and Davis were drawn on to illustrate ways 
in which statistical studies may be used to 
help predict problems which will arise in 
marital adjustments. 

Dr. W. Carson Ryan, president of the 
Progressive Education Association, dis- 
cussed “The Application of Mental Hygiene 
to Parent Education Programs.” He ex- 
plained how mental hygiene can be taught 
in the schools, but he urged also that 
teachers and school administrators recog- 
nize the contribution parents have to offer 
to the school program, saying “There are 
many parents who are trying to live in a 
democratic fashion at home with their 
preschool children, and then when the 
children start to school they are inducted 
into an autocratic system.” 

Other topics discussed at general meet- 
ings were: “What Lies Ahead for the 
American Family and What Are the Impli- 
cations for Education?”, “What Is the 
Responsibility of Government for Policies 
Which Affect the Family?”, “The Publicity 
Angle of Family Life Education,” “What 
Current Studies Reveal About American 
Family Life.” Meeting with the Progres- 
sive Education Association for a joint 
session on Wednesday evening, the audience 
listened to George W. Hartmann of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, discuss 
“The Social Frontier.” George S. Counts, 
also of Teachers College, in talking on 
“Dare the Schools Build a Democracy?”’, 
said that our job is not to destroy fascism 
abroad but to make democracy work at 
home and that if it works at home it will 
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spread. Ways in which the educational 
program can help develop a democratic 
society were outlined. 

Tuesday afternoon and Wednesday morn- 
ing were devoted to group sessions whose 
general topics were “Home-School Rela- 
tions and Family Education” and “Sources 
of Knowledge for Family Life Education 
from the Basic Arts and Sciences.” 

At one of the group sessions, the role of 
the family life educator was defined as 
being not a leader but a supplier of materials 
for leadership to put the leadership role 
in the hands of parents. The family life 
educator should act as a catalytic agent 
in supplying information to groups who 
will put it into practice. 

A thought in the minds of many attend- 
ing the conference was naturally the future 
of the National Council of Parent Educa- 
tion. From 1928 to 1938 this was supported 
mainly by grants from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. In recent months its direc- 
tion has been in the hands of Dr. Joseph K. 
Folsom of Vassar. It is pleasant to know 
that enough interest and enthusiasm are 
being shown for continuing the Council to 
warrant carrying it on as a permanent 
organization with the support of member- 
ship fees and contributions. Ballots are 
now being sent out to members for the 
election of a new governing board which, 
it is hoped, will be made up not only of 
tried professional workers but also of par- 
ents and other laymen. 
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PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
CONFERENCE 


KATE W. KINYON 


The 1939 Progressive Education Confer- 
ence was held in Detroit from February 22 
to 25. The first sentence on the first page 
of the program bulletin was “Progressive 
Education is under fire.” The paragraph 
continues, pointing out that in the nations 
where dictators control, the schools have 
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become the agency through which youth is 
regimented for the furtherance of the 
purpose of the dictator nation. The home 
and the community must submit to this 
regimentation, which does not recognize 
individual worth or social good, except as it 
contributes to the state. In the light of 
this situation, “it is well for us to examine 
our theory and practice, to strengthen our 
procedures, to deepen our insights, and 
thus to prepare ourselves for what seems 
to be a fundamental and inevitable struggle. 
That is what this conference is about.” 
The conference in action seemed to be a 
very real attempt to understand the process 
called education in relation to the child, 
the home, and the community with its 
social, economic, and cultural implications. 
The universally accepted thought behind 
the discussions seemed to be “The best 
way to save democracy is to make it work.” 
But how? The general answer to this 
query was, through the co-operative effort 
of the home, the school, and the community 
(local, state, national, and international). 
This concept involves a realistic and prac- 
tical understanding of the meaning of “the 
democratic way of life.” It involves 
understanding the child, understanding the 
family, and understanding the community 
against the social, economic, and cultural 
background in which the idea of democracy 
is to grow with increasing effectiveness. 
Some of the significant aspects of the 
conference may be summarized as follows: 
1. The tentative report of the committee 
on the philosophy of progressive education 
is an attempt to answer the challenge, 
“The progressives have no philosophy.” 
The emphasis is on the growth of the whole 
individual for personal and social good. 
It suggests that the “cooperative creation 
of democratic school programs” must in- 
volve children, parents, teachers, and 
school administrators, as well as_ the 
community. 
2. “Can We Educate for Peace?’’ pre- 
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sented an unhappy world in which peoples 
and nations are living in fear of war and 
lacking the techniques to avert such dis- 
aster. Education and world understanding 
were suggested as “ways out.” Is it too 
late to use effectively these assuredly sound 
but slowly developing techniques? Stu- 
dents from foreign countries attending 
colleges and universities in this country 
were platform guests at this session. The 
countries represented were India, Holland, 
Palestine, Iraq, Scotland, Equador, Siam, 
Hawaii. In their responses these students 
asked that “understanding and coopera- 
tion” replace “conflict, misunderstanding, 
and exploitation” among peoples and 
nations. They suggested that increased 
emphasis should be placed on the promotion 
of the exchange student movement in all 
countries. 

3. A program devoted to education under 
a dictatorship pointed out how the educa- 
tional program can be managed to train 
children to a concept of revenge and 
hatred. What does a purpose of education 
thus conceived mean for that nation? For 
other nations in international relationships? 

4. Several series of group meetings were 
developed around what is actually being 
done in school programs to help youth face 
his world with greater intelligence and 
insight. In these meetings were discussed 
the needs and problems of youth, what 
youth wants for himself, what the cornmu- 
nity wants for youth, and what the home, 
school, and community can and are doing 
about it. Curriculum guidance and home 
and community co-operation with the 
school program were major considerations. 
It was in these meetings that home econo- 
mists saw unlimited opportunities for 
contributions to all phases of the school 
program. The child goes from his home to 
the school through the community. He 
must return from the school through the 
community to his home. Each contact 
made in these various situations is an 


educational experience. Of all the contacts 
which the child thus makes, those with the 
home are most significant and far-reaching 
in effect. Are home economists aware 
that they are faced with a unique opportu- 
nity to co-operate in the development of an 
educational program “to help pupils live 
better than they otherwise could or would?” 
This means programs of adult education, 
nursery schools, and in between. The 
total time concept of the program is from 
the cradle to the grave. 

5. The significance of the family in a 


democratic society was recognized on many’ 


programs. The family is the first institu- 
tion of society with which the child has 
contact. It is the one which directs and 
guides him through the period of his life 
when he is learning about “his world’? and 
responses to this world—his environment. 
The home is without doubt the most 
powerful educational agency which society 
fosters. The patterns of action, the atti- 
tudes, the habits, and the understandings 
learned in the family group are tenacious 
and far-reaching. They tend to shape the 
quality of living of an individual at every 
age level. Living democratically in fami- 
lies is probably one of the most effective 
means of making democracy work as a 
way of life for society. What are the 
important constituents of democratic living 
as related to living in families? How can 
these become an integral part of the planned 
school experiences for each age level? 

Throughout the entire conference, there 
was evidence that there are many serious, 
earnest, and genuine attempts to develop 
the curriculum of the schools democratically 
by using the technique of co-operative 
planning with pupils, teachers, parents, 
community, and school administrators. 
There was also evidence that in many 
situations experiments are under way to 
discover how administrators can utilize 
democratic techniques in the administra- 
tion of the school program. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION MEETINGS 


HAZEL P. ROACH 


More than 20,000 men and women were 
in attendance at the 73d convention of the 
American Association of School Administra- 
tors (formerly the Department of Super- 
intendence) of the National Education 
Association in Cleveland, Ohio, February 
26 to March 2. 

There were meetings scheduled for the 
main convention as well as for dozens of 
affiliated groups, all directing attention to 
many phases of education for all age levels. 
Subjects of group discussions included new 
methods of organizing, results of research, 
new plans of teaching and of supervising 
in the schools. 

Special emphasis was given to education 
as a bulwark of democracy. Many promi- 
nent speakers were alert and outspoken in 
defense of democracy and freedom of 
expression; and many of them seemed 
unduly critical of the value of their own 
educational work as promoting the demo- 
cratic way of life. 

On February 25, before the main conven- 
tion sessions began, the 17th semiannual 
meeting of the Department of Home 
Economics of the National Education 
Association held three sessions in the 
arrangements for which the Ohio Home 
Economics Association co-operated. Pre- 
siding at the morning session was Carlotta 
Greer of the John Hay High School, Cleve- 
land; at the luncheon meeting, Mrs. Helen 
M. Jordon, president of the Ohio Asso- 
ciation; and at the banquet in the evening, 
Dr. Freda G. Winning, president of the 
Department of Home Economics of the 
N. E. A. 

Dr. Winning also opened the morning 
session, calling attention to the general 
convention theme, “The Foundation of 
American Education.” She pointed to the 
need for evaluating education in the light 


of new responsibilities and needs, and 
further expressed the belief that home 
economics must join with other forces of 
education in developing a program which 
stands for improved civic, social, economic, 
and personal appreciation of home and 
family life. 

Dr. Helen Judy Bond, president of the 
American Home Economics Association, 
brought greetings to the department 
members. 

At the morning and luncheon meetings, 
several foundations of special interest to 
home economists were developed by able, 
interesting speakers, such as health, the 
integrated program, textiles and clothing, 
and consumer education. 

Dr. Harry N. Holmes of Oberlin College 
in his paper, “A Scientist Looks at the 
Health Foundation,” brought out interest- 
ing reasons for an adequate supply of 
vitamins in the diet. He cited the case of 
an industry which administers vitamin A 
capsules to its employees to build up re- 
sistance to eye strain, and pointed out the 
necessity for some people to increase their 
present intake of vitamin A to safeguard 
night driving. He also spoke of the value 
of vitamin B as a nerve stabilizer, and said 
that in allergies, the sufferers may need to 
supplement their usual diet with several 
of the vitamins. 

Dr. Helen A. Hunscher, speaking of the 
isolation and identification of vitamins, 
suggested that since concentrates are expen- 
sive the home economist needs to be able 
to suggest cheaper substitutes and to 
translate her knowledge of this intricate 
subject into terms that will often aid the 
ordinary family to choose adequate foods 
at low cost. 

In the evening more than 350 home 
economists and friends attended the de- 
partment’s banquet in the Red Room of 
Hotel Cleveland. Besides the massive 
flower arrangements that graced the head 
table, there were beautiful bouquets at each 
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of the smaller tables, each accommodating 
ten persons. In places of honor at the head 
table were local school officials and guest 
speakers, officers of the department, and 
special guests; while at some of the other 
tables were Cleveland’s high school princi- 
pals and their wives as the special guests 
of their respective home economics staffs. 

An adequate recipe for the best use of a 
home economist’s time at a large con- 
vention, such as that of the School Ad- 
ministrators, was amusingly given by 
Superintendent Lake when he extended 
warm greetings to the group. 

Not only was a listener soon impressed 
by the clarity of vision and knowledge of 
home economics education expressed by 
the four speakers of the evening but also 
by the wit, human interest, and sincerity 
of purpose with which they developed 
their topics: “The Government Looks at 
the Home Economics Foundations,” Edna 
P. Amidon; “A Superintendent Looks at 
Home Economics from a Junior High 
School Standard,” Mark C. Schinnerer; 
“A Superintendent Looks at Home Eco- 
nomics from the Senior High School 
Standard,” E. J. Bryan; and “A Sociologist 
Looks at Home Economics as a Foundation 
for the Home,” Dr. Henry M. Busch. 

On Sunday afternoon, February 26, the 
Cleveland Home Economics Association 
was hostess for tea at the Wade Park Manor 
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for all home economists and friends attend- 
ing the department meetings. 

Besides an excellent arrangement for 
out-of-town people to visit the Cleveland 
schools, there was a carefully worked out 
plan which permitted the staff of each 
school to attend a half-day session during 
the N. E. A. meetings without conflicting 
with the schedule of visits. 

In 1936, the American Association of 
School Administrators and the National 
Education Association together established 
the Educational Policies Commission and 
assigned to it the duty of outlining the 
relation of the schools to popular govern- 
ment. At the Cleveland meeting, the 
following educational goals were adopted 
for the Commission: 


Make the work more definitely the study of 
economic and social realities. 

Provide youth with more complete services for 
adjustment, guidance, and vocational placement. 

Co-ordinate school activities with community 
agencies. 


Other outstanding resolutions approved 
during the convention call for the central- 
ization of all federal services to education 
in the U. S. Office of Education, further 
federal aid for public schools, removal of 
political influence from the control of 
education, and raising standards among 
educators. 
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HOME ECONOMICS IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS OF TEXAS 


MABEL McBAIN 


Perhaps the outstanding characteristics 
of Texas are its youth, vigor, flexibility, 
and amazing growth. Texas is rich in 
history and takes pride in its old homes and 
landmarks; but, on the whole, cities are 
bright and new-looking, lusty, and full 
of energy. Oil derricks appear; new towns 
spring up overnight and in the course of 
a few years become stable cities with paved 
streets and fine school buildings adequately 
and beautifully equipped. It is also a 
state of strong contrasts. In the eastern 
and central portions are towering pine 
forests and rich cotton lands; in the western, 
endless stretches of prairie and ranch land; 
and in the southern, the sunny citrus groves 
and truck farms of the Rio Grande Valley. 

To all of these aspects and also to two 
special racial groups, the Negroes and 
Mexicans, education for home and family 
life must be adapted. Fortunate it is 
indeed that there is the flexibility of youth 
not only in home economics education but 
in the general education program of which 
it is an integral part. 

Although numbers and size do not always 
indicate true values, it may be interesting 
to picture the scope of the work by means of 
figures. In 811 white schools and 106 
negro schools, homemaking forms a part 
of the regular school program. At present, 
579 high schools for whites and 72 negro 
schools offer a vocational program in home- 
making, with approximately 46,000 stu- 
dents enrolled and 745 teachers employed. 
Last year 78,804 home projects were 
completed by high school homemaking 
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students. Of these, 10,425 made improve- 
ments in their homes; 21,000 prepared 
meals for their families; 4,000 tried to 
make their homes happier places in which 
to live. Three thousand students carried 
projects in consumer buying, and 2,700 
had experience in caring for and guiding 
younger children. 

In 475 centers, classes for adults are 
offered and 29 centers have part-time 
classes in which 598 men and 15,175 women 
are enrolled. 

There are 12 parent education workers 
employed. In El Paso and Beaumont, 
nursery schools are a part of the home- 
making program and are used for observa- 
tion by parents enrolled in parent educa- 
tion classes. 

The homemaking program is directed 
by Miss Ruth Huey in Austin. She is 
assisted by a state supervisor, four district 
supervisors, six area supervisors, local 
supervisors, and itinerant teacher trainers 
from the four teacher-training institutions 
which are striving to make pre-service and 
in-service training of teachers a continuous 
process. 

In the smaller towns and rural areas, 
the homemaking program is most often 
carried on in attractive cottages in which 
the girls are given opportunity to work 
under home conditions. In the larger 
cities, well-equipped laboratories and home- 
like apartments will be found on the upper 
floors of the school buildings. Homemak- 
ing is no longer in the basement, physi- 
cally or spiritually. 

If any of our visitors traveling by motor 
car can spare the time to visit schools, we 
suggest Woodrow Wilson, Technical, Forest 
Avenue, or North Dallas High Schools 
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in Dallas; North Side, Polytechnic, Paschal, 
or Technical High Schools in Fort Worth; 
or University High School in Austin for 
those entering from the northeast. If 
“fabulous New Orleans” is a part of your 
itinerary, Beaumont and Houston will be 
on your way; and each city has new junior 
and senior high schools which warrant a 
short visit. For those who enter from the 
north and west, El Paso and Lubbock 
High Schools and Texas Technological 
College are en route. And in San Antonio 
the fine new Jefferson Davis High School, as 
well as the Technical High School, will be 
open to visitors. 

We do hope that, by all means, you will 
plan to stay long enough and to see enough 
to catch the spirit of Texas, a spirit as 
warm and expansive as its broad acres and 
its friendly sun. 
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THE INSTITUTIONAL MANAGE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION 


H. REYNARD 


It used to be said in England, and with 
some justification, that the domestic science 
teacher was the Cinderella of the teaching 
profession. On the staff of a secondary 
school she was considered a person of less 
distinction than her academic colleagues, 
and she could never hope to be a head- 
mistress, though other avenues of promo- 
tion such as “organizing” under a Local 
Educational Authority or inspecting under 
the national Board of Education were open 
to her. There is still some truth in this 
contention, though the value of training 
in domestic science is beginning to be 
rated at its true worth. The domestic 
training colleges in London and in the 
provinces are well-established institutions 
with a waiting list of candidates for ad- 
mission to their teachers’ training courses. 
Two universities, London and Bristol, run 
courses in household and social science and 


confer the degree of bachelor of science on 
the successful candidates in an examination 
which is by no means a soft option among 
degree examinations. University graduates 
in household science and certificated teach- 
ers from the training colleges find a widen- 
ing field for their activities and a growing 
demand for their services. 

Today it is the women who devote them- 
selves to institutional management who 
are the Cinderellas of their profession. The 
domestic science teachers have long since 
had their acknowledged sphere in which 
they are protected from unqualified com- 
petitors; they have their recognized courses 
of training and their accepted scales of 
pay, identical for university graduates 
with the salaries of graduates in other 
subjects, and for the holders of teachers’ 
diplomas or certificates with the scales of 
teachers from the academic training col- 
leges. They have their regular increments 
of pay, scheduled hours, and standardized 
holidays, and, last but not least, their 
superannuation schemes. 

The institutional manager is in a very dif- 
ferent position. She suffers from the 
initial disadvantage of being exposed to the 
competition of women who have had no 
professional training—girls or spinsters or 
widows, generally from good middle-class 
homes, who have fallen on evil days and 
snatch at an obvious method of earning 
a livelihood. Only too often the alleged 
possession of “personality” is considered 
a sufficient substitute for more concrete 
qualifications. The profession of institu- 
tional management is not well defined, and 
its frontiers are vague. There is no gener- 
ally accepted standard of training, no 
recognized salary scale; there are no 
regular hours or guaranteed holidays and 
no generally accepted superannuation 
schemes. 

The idea of introducing the standardiza- 
tion which the profession so sorely needs 
arose simultaneously in the minds of several 
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people. There had for some time existed 
a Housekeepers’ Association, whose mem- 
bers were mainly employed in hotels and 
which ploughed a lonely furrow. When 
the Association of Teachers of Domestic 
Subjects took the initiative in forming an 
Institutional Management Association, the 
Housekeepers amalgamated with it. The 
Association of Teachers of Domestic Sub- 
jects was a very suitable body for the 
purpose: it possessed enthusiasm and an 
expert knowledge of conditions; it was 
well organized and admirably officered; 
and it had all the machinery necessary for 
launching the new association. The col- 
leges which train the teachers all have their 
technical courses which train housekeepers, 
so that the members of the two associations 
will, to a great extent, be past fellow- 
students with an identical background. 
Moreover, many institutional managers 
are ex-teachers who have transferred their 
energies to administrative work. Many 
women will belong to both associations, 
and a joint subscription has been arranged 
for. 

The Institutional Management Asso- 
ciation has enrolled 802 members in 
England, Wales, Scotland, and northern 
Ireland, and has started 10 local branches 
up to date. Readers of the JoURNAL OF 
Home Economics will no doubt appreciate 
that in a country such as ours these num- 
bers represent a considerable effort in 
organization and a very fair achievement. 
At present, the Association admits to 
membership anyone who has taken a full- 
time course of training in institutional work 
of not less than one year in a recognized 
establishment. For the first five years 


of the life of the Association, it will also 
admit women who have not had the req- 
uisite training but who have been success- 
fully employed in domestic administration 
for at least two years. At the expiration of 
five years, this side door will be closed, and 
it is hoped too that the day is not far 


distant when a longer training qualification 
can be insisted on, 

So far we have dwelt on what members 
of the profession hope to gain by organi- 
zation; there remains the question of what 
they have to give. There is an increasingly 
large field for their services and almost 
unlimited scope for their activities. More 
and more people live in clubs, service 
flats, hotels, and boarding houses and take 
their meals in restaurants, cafeterias, and 
snack bars; also, the educational authorities 
are multiplying schools and hostels, and 
the public health authorities are extending 
hospitals, clinics, and health centers. The 
institutional manager has a task second 
to none in our economic organization. 
The health and happiness of a large sec- 
tion of the community depend on her 
knowledge and skill; vast financial re- 
sources depend on her business capacity. 
She can make or mar, save or squander. 
The time has come when we must recog- 
nize a profession which, like teaching or 
nursing, should be organized as a great 
public service, with adequate standards of 
work and appropriate conditions for the 
workers. 
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NO YARDSTICK FOR HOUSEHOLD 
EMPLOYMENT 


VIRGINIA HARRISON MARRS AND HARRIET 
WALTON WILLIAMS 


Since 1935 the public school system of 
Lexington, Kentucky, has met the need for 
vocational training in household service 
among its colored high school girls with a 
two-year course at Dunbar Trade School. 
In the fall of 1937, the Works Progress 
Administration, with community support, 
started a two-month course in a suitable 
practice house to meet the same need for 
this training among older colored and white 
women on relief rolls. 

As this training for household service got 
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under way, it became evident that there 
was lack of interest on the part of the girls 
and women, though statistics showed that 
28 per cent of the women in Kentucky were 
gainfully employed in household occupa- 
tions. The reasons usually given for this 
indifference toward household service were 
uncertain and insufficient income, unfair 
and undetermined working hours, no set 
term of trial, and no time agreed on for 
giving notice. 

At the same time, we met with constant 
refusal on the part of the homemakers to 
pay higher wages, to set hours, and to 
agree to a definite trial period. The 
reasons they gave were that the workers 
were unable to plan their time and work 
efficiently, had poor standards of work and 
poor health, were constantly absent, and 
quit whenever they liked. Another diffi- 
culty was—and still is—that there was no 
“yardstick” which employers, employees, 
and agencies alike could use to measure 
the extent to which either party was bound 
by or lived up to its obligations in the 
household employment contract. 

No one had facts and figures about the 
community situation as a whole, and few 
arguments were advanced in favor of 
changing the situation and setting up a 
yardstick acceptable in the community. 
It was decided to study the conditions by 
means of a questionnaire to be filled out and 
returned by a cross section of the commu- 
nity. Of 250 copies sent out, 183 were 
returned in usable form. 

A study of the returns shows the follow- 
ing facts: 

1. The majority of household workers were 
colored women who did not live in the employers’ 
homes. One third of these women worked from 
70 to 78 hours weekly and another third, from 
42 to 68 hours weekly. 

2. Over half the employers reporting paid from 
$5 to $8.70 a week to their workers. The lowest 
weekly full-time wage was $3.50 and the highest 
$19. The figure most frequently reported was 


$7 a week. Eighty-five per cent of the full-time 
workers received three meals a day. 
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3. Despite the modern trends in hygiene and 
preventive medicine, the majority of employers 
did not require health certificates and even more 
were not willing to pay the doctor’s fee for a health 
examination. 

4, On the average, an employer had four in the 
family, including two children under ten years 
of age. An overwhelming majority of employers 
lived in houses of from five to ten rooms. The 
houses were not built with servants’ quarters, and 
only about one fifth of the workers lived in the 
employers’ homes. 

5. The work required by the majority of the 
employers included dishwashing, cleaning of all 
kinds, table service, answering telephone and door- 
bell, simple cooking, and correct use and care of 
modern equipment. All employers expressed a 
desire for a more standard performance in all 
of these duties, but they were unwilling to pay 
more for well-trained workers. 


With the help of this study, past work, 
and suggestions from interested individuals, 
a trial yardstick is now being worked out. 
A small “control group” of both colored 
and white women is being used, so that the 
resulting standards may be set up with the 
co-operation and good will of household 
workers, homemakers, and employment 
agencies alike. The following conditions 
are now being tested out: 


1. A set wage minimum of $6.70 a week for 
full-time workers who have had complete training. 
This minimum is scaled up to meet the greater 
abilities of a few. 

2. A health examination of all who take both 
of the courses, and as an added protection, in the 
cases of the older women, the examination of their 
personal records. 

3. An interview with the prospective employer 
by a trained home economist to discuss some of the 
standards we are trying out at present. These 
include the wage minimum for the type of worker 
desired, a ten-hour day, a 60-hour week as nearly 
as possible, a week of trial, and a set time for giving 
notice. 

4. A follow-up of the case each month after 
placement, to aid in making adjustments and clear- 
ing up misunderstandings on both sides. This 
has been found to be beneficial and has cut down 
the turnover but is very time-consuming, therefore 
expensive, except where the number of employees 
is small. 
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Although our classes furnish very few 
of the household workers in the community, 
it is hoped that through study and group 
meetings of employers and employees 
there may develop the beginnings of a 
standard or yardstick for household em- 
ployment in Lexington. We believe that 
this will aid all concerned and will raise this 
important occupation at least to the level 
of the least important industrial occupa- 
tions. 


$ 


EDUCATING FARM HOMEMAKERS 
CONCERNING CREDIT 


GLADYS J. WARD 


Because of the rapid development of the 
Rural Electrification Administration and 
the use of installment credit in the purchase 
of electrical equipment, many women have 
requested specific information concerning 
the use of credit. In response to such 
requests a group of leaders in one IIlinois 
county met to discuss the different types 
of credit, including the rates charged, the 
questions to be considered before using 
credit, and the advantages and disad- 
vantages of using credit as a part of family 
finance. These women, who were leaders 
in their own communities, were then to take 
the information back to the women in 
unit meetings to be held throughout the 
county. 

First of all, a few facts to show that 
credit has been rather extensively used 
by farm families were discussed. For 
example, ‘‘the report of the President’s 
Committee on Farm Tenancy of February, 
1937, .. . found that there was insecurity 
among fully one-half of the 32 million 
persons living on more than 6 million 
farms in 1936.... It found thousands of 
farm owner-operators burdened with in- 
debtedness who had contracted for amounts 
so large or rates so high that they were 
likely to be forced down the agricultural 


ladder into the status of tenants, share- 
croppers, migratory farm laborers, or 
casual workers in other employments.’’! 
Several women present indicated that they 
had heavy indebtedness due to the high 
price paid for land in the early 1920’s. 

Credit was classified as to form and 
sources. Under form, short-term and long- 
term credit were considered, and it was 
pointed out that long-term credit is usually 
obtained for the purchase of real estate 
and is secured by a mortgage on the 
property. As to sources, the most common 
ones for short-term credit are dealer credit 
and cash loans. Dealers offer credit on open 
account or on the installment plan. Cash 
loans are obtained from commercial banks, 
personal finance companies, credit unions, 
production credit associations, industrial 
banks, and pawn shops. The chief sources 
of long-term credit are commercial banks, 
insurance companies, federal land banks, 
and individuals. The special features of 
the loans and the rates charged by these 
various agencies were discussed. 

In response to a question asked con- 
cerning the amount of merchandise credit 
used, estimates for 1936 were given. 
According to Miss Grobben? retail in- 
stallment sales for that year totaled 
$4,500,000,000; for open accounts, the 
total was $8,100,000,000. It was pointed 
out that the rates charged for these two 
types of credit varied from zero to 40 per 
cent and over. Markups on prices charged 
by stores offering charge accounts and 
carrying charges for goods bought on in- 
stallment accounted for a large proportion 
of this total. As is well known, a consider- 


1Lourts H. Bean. The Margin of Economic 
Security for Farm Families. Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, Vol. 196 
(March 1938), p. 25. 

? MARGARET GROBBEN. Volume and Classi- 
fication of Consumer Loans. Annals of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science, Vol. 
196 (March 1938), p. 74. 
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able proportion of the families who buy 
goods on installment will be unable to com- 
plete their payments, and in these cases 
the goods are repossessed by the seller. 
Many of the contracts are so drawn that 
the unfortunate purchaser is unable to re- 
cover payments made on the article re- 
possessed. Thus the risk is higher to the 
buyer than to the seller, as Dr. Hoyt has 
indicated. The comments made showed 
that more than one woman had suffered 
loss in using this form of credit. 

An example of the rate charged for 
buying an electric washing machine on in- 
stallment was worked out on the black- 
board. This provoked considerable 
discussion. The women agreed that it 
might pay a mother with several young 
children who was unable to get a loan on 
more favorable terms to buy a machine 
on this basis, since she could use the 
machine during the payment period, rather 
than to wait until she had accumulated 
the necessary cash. 

Some specific problems of interest to 
farm families before using credit were 
considered: 


1. Effect of weather on income from crops grown 
(especially the drought years 1934 and 1936). 
2. Effect of depressions on farm incomes. Exam- 
ple: In 1929 gross income from farm production 
amounted to 11.9 billions; in 1932 this had dropped 





?EvizaBeta E. Hoyt. Consumption in Our 
Society. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 


1938, p. 135. 
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to 5.3 billions. During this period the cash in- 
come available for family living shrank from an 
average of $770 per family in 1929 to an average of 
$130 in 1932. 


3. Effect of depressions on prices received and 
prices paid by farmers. The farmer buys most of 
the products used in production at retail prices 
but sells most of his products at wholesale prices. 
During a depression prices for farm products drop 
lower than prices for many types of manufactured 
articles. 


Other suggested questions for families 
to ask regarding the wise use of credit 
include: 


1. What is the total gross cash income? 

2. What proportion of the gross cash income is 
used for the family living? 

3. What proportion of gross cash income is used 
to make payments on outstanding indebtedness? 

4. What are present price trends—up or down? 

5. If short-term credit is obtained, will it be used 
for productive purposes? 

6. Will the budget plan made for repayment of the 
loan be carefully followed by the family? 

7. Will durability of goods purchased extend 
beyond payment period? 


Local leaders were much interested in 
this discussion and made many comments 
regarding its usefulness. They appeared 
to agree on two things: They were glad to 
know rates charged for credit from various 
sources and the reasons for these dif- 
ferences; and they thought that where 
cash and credit prices were marked on 
merchandise, labels should make known to 
buyers the actual rate charged for the use 
of credit. 
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EDITORIAL 


A NEW CURRICULUM COMMISSION 


A conference of delegates of ten national 
organizations of classroom teachers, repre- 
senting nearly all of the major areas of the 
elementary and secondary school curricu- 
lum, was held in Detroit on February 20. 
The meeting had been called by invitation 
of the Committee on the Place of English 
in American Education of the National 
Council of Teachers of English, with the 
approval of the executive committee and 
the board of directors, to consider ways in 
which teachers of the special subjects can 
co-operate in planning the curriculum in 
general education. The official delegate 
of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation was its treasurer, Mrs. Kate W. 
Kinyon, supervisor of home economics in 
Denver public schools, and we are indebted 
to her for this report. 

Other organizations represented were 
the American Association of Teachers of 
Journalism, the American Association of 
Teachers of French, the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of German, the Central 
Association of Science and Mathematics, 
the Music Educators National Conference, 
the National Association of Teachers of 
Speech, the National Council of Teachers 
of English, the National Council of Teach- 
ers of Mathematics, and the National 
Federation of Modern Language Teachers. 
The representative of the National Council 
for the Social Studies was unable to attend 
because of illness. 

It was the unanimous judgment of the 
delegates that teachers of the various 
school subjects should undertake a joint 
study of the curriculum in general educa- 
tion in order to determine ways in which 


the special subjects can contribute to a 
modern program in general education and 
also ways in which teachers in the various 
areas can co-operate in building a curric- 
ulum based on the needs of the learner and 
the demands of a democratic society. 

To carry forward this study, the con- 
ference decided to organize as the National 
Commission on Cooperative Curriculum 
Planning with a twofold objective: (a) to 
develop techniques for co-operation among 
representatives of all the subject fields in 
planning the curriculum, and (b) to con- 
struct an illustrative curriculum, consisting 
wherever possible of units actually devel- 
oped by the co-operative effort of subject 
teachers and exemplifying the contribu- 
tions of the special “disciplines” to a mod- 
ern program of general education. 

Organizations not now represented will 
be invited to participate, and technical 
assistance will be sought from experts. 
Organizations in the field of general edu- 
cation will be invited to delegate repre- 
sentatives to serve as advisory members of 
the Commission. 

Dr. John J. De Boer of the National 
Council of Teachers of English was elected 
chairman of the Commission, and Miss 
Lilly Lindquist of the National Federation 
of Modern Language Teachers, secretary- 
treasurer. 


¢ 
FEDERAL AID FOR EDUCATION 


Early in the present session of Congress, 
bills were introduced into both Senate and 
House which, like the amendment to the 
Harrison-Fletcher bill last year, are in- 
tended to put into effect most of the 
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proposals made by the President’s Advisory 
Committee on Education. 

The report of the Committee came out in 
February 1938, and the main general 
points and those of particular concern to 
home economics were briefly indicated in 
JourRNAL editorials for May and June of 
that year. Reports of several staff studies 
have since appeared, giving more of the 
details on which the Committee based its 
conclusions. The one on “Vocational Edu- 
cation” was discussed on page 174 of the 
March JouRNAL, and a more recent one 
is that on “The Extent of Equalization 
Secured Through State School Funds.” 
A summary of the main report entitled 
“The Federal Government and Education” 
may be obtained from the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education, Interior Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

The Harrison-Fletcher amendment was 
not passed by the last Congress, but hear- 
ings were held and there was considerable 
discussion of its provisions. In general, 
people seemed to favor its principle of 
providing funds to equalize educational 
opportunities throughout the nation, and 
there was remarkably little opposition to 
the large sums involved. Some feared it 
might put too much control of education 
into the hands of the federal government, 
though the Committee and the authors of 
the measure had tried hard to eliminate 
this danger. Another point which aroused 
heated opposition in certain quarters was 
the provision that some of the benefits of 
the measure might be applied to private 
schools. 

Another point of disagreement was the 
control of vocational education, including 
that already in operation under the Smith- 
Hughes Act and similar later acts; an 
important question here had to do with 
labor standards to be set up for industrial 
work done in connection with the training 
for trade and industry and the protection 
of the learners against exploitation to the 
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benefit of the firm for which the apprentice 
work was done. Because of lack of agree- 
ment, the whole question of vocational 
education was omitted from the Harrison- 
Fletcher measure. 

It was a foregone conclusion that some 
similar measure would be introduced into 
Congress during the present session, and 
the legislative committee of the American 
Home Economics Association suggested 
support of such a measure in 1938-39. 
The officers of the Association realized that 
the question was a controversial one and 
wished to make sure that members had full 
opportunity of informing themselves about 
it. Accordingly, Dr. G. F. Zook, a promi- 
nent member of the Advisory Committee 
on Education, was asked to speak about the 
Committee report at the first general session 
during the annual meeting at Pittsburgh; 
and Dr. J. D. Russell, who had worked very 
closely with the Committee, was invited 
to discuss the Harrison-Fletcher amend- 
ment at the annual business session. Dr. 
Zook’s paper appeared on pages 532 to 
536 of the October JouRNAL; Dr. Russell’s 
on pages 609 to 611 of the November issue. 

Despite these explanations, the item was 
not included on the legislative program of 
the Association. Instead, the following 
resolution was adopted: 


Resolved, That the American Home Economics 
Association go on record as favoring federal aid for 
the equalization of educational opportunity among 
the states and that it recommend to its affiliated 
associations the careful study of the report of the 
President’s Advisory Committee on Education 
and of proposals for legislation based on it. 


In conformity with that resolution, 
affiliated home economics associations and 
individual home economists should be 
studying the measures now before Congress. 
If no bill has been passed when the Asso- 
ciation meets in San Antonio in June, the 
question of supporting one next year will 
of course be brought up. Hence, members 
will wish to inform themselves about the 
bills now before Congress. 
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Several have been introduced, but the 
ones receiving most attention are those 
presented to the Senate by Senators 
Thomas and Harrison (S. 1305) and to the 
House by Mr. Larrabee (H.R. 3517). 
These both resemble last year’s measure in 
general outline but have dropped certain 
of the more controversial features. Fed- 
eral control of state educational programs is 
yet more strictly limited. The whole 
matter of vocational education has been 
omitted and will be considered in another 
bill. 

The Senate bill was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor which 
reported it favorably on March 21. 

When he introduced the bill, Senator 
Thomas inserted into the Congressional 
Record a factual analysis of its provisions. 
The National Education Association has 
purchased a supply of these and also of the 
report of the hearings on the bill, to be sent 
out on request. It will also supply copies 
of the bill itself. The address is 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
John K. Norton has contributed a well- 
informed, thoughtful discussion of S. 1305 
to Teachers College Record for March 1939. 

Although the American Home Econom- 
ics Association did not vote to work 
actively for federal aid to education this 
year, there is nothing to prevent state 
associations from doing so. In fact, sev- 
eral have already used their influence to 
promote the passage of the Thomas- 
Harrison and the Larrabee bills. 


$ 
CHILD WELFARE CONFERENCE 


In 1910 and 1920 and again in 1930 the 
President of the United States called a 
conference to consider child welfare in its 
national aspects. Arrangements for yet 


another in 1940 have now been started. 
The first led to the development of the 
Children’s Bureau in the new Department 
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of Labor. That called by Herbert Hoover 
in 1930 was the important one known as 
the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection. Now Franklin 
D. Roosevelt has announced his intention 
to hold one early next year to consider 
“Children in a Democracy.” 

The President himself will follow the 
custom of his predecessors in serving as 
honorary chairman. He has asked Secre- 
tary of Labor Perkins to be chairman, and 
the chief of the Children’s Bureau, Miss 
Katharine Lenroot, to be secretary. 

Miss Perkins’s first action, taken at the 
President’s instigation, was to invite a 
planning committee of about seventy 
persons to meet at the White House on 
April 26. The invitation included: 


The President has directed me to invite you to 
serve as a member of a planning committee which 
will be responsible for organizing and directing the 
work of a conference on children in a democracy. 
The President is calling this conference because of 
his conviction that a society founded upon demo- 
cratic principles finds both its aim and its security 
in the happiness and well-being of its people, and 
especially its children, and in recognition of the 
primary claim of children for those essentials of life 
upon which their growth and development depend. 

The conference membership will include men and 
women from all parts of the country who will 
bring to its deliberations the fruits of experience in 
many walks of life. 

Preparatory work will be gotten under way at 
once.... Every effort will be made to plan the 
work so as to avoid too heavy demands upon com- 
mittee members. 

It is the President’s hope that the activities of 
the conference will result in practical suggestions as 
to ways in which we may give greater securities to 
childhood and a larger measure of opportunity to 
youth, and thus strengthen the foundations of our 
national life. 


The following persons have agreed to 
serve as vice-chairmen: Milburn L. Wilson, 
under-secretary of agriculture; Miss 
Josephine Roche, chairman of the Inter- 
departmental Committee to Co-ordinate 
Health and Welfare Activities; Homer 
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Folks, secretary of the State Charities Aid 
Association of New York City; Dr. Frank 
P. Graham, president of the University of 
North Carolina; Dr. Henry F. Welmhose, 
professor of pediatrics at the Mayo Founda- 
tion, University of Minnesota; the Right 
Rev. Robert F. Keegan, executive director 
of the Catholic Charities of the Archdiocese 
of New York; and Jacob Kepecs, executive 
director of the Jewish Children’s Bureau of 
Chicago. Dr. Louise Stanley is a member 
of the planning committee. 

To finance the conference, $60,000 was 
asked of Congress. The American Home 
Economics Association was among those 
recommending this. Up to April 15, pass- 
age of the item was uncertain. 


¢ 


CONSUMER INTERESTS AND THE 
NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR 


A year or so ago noncommercial repre- 
sentatives of consumers were invited by the 
New York World’s Fair, 1939, Inc., to 
serve on its Advisory Committee of Con- 
sumer Interests. They were given to 
understand that the committee was em- 
powered to enhance the value of Fair 
exhibits to consumers and that the corpora- 
tion would devote space and funds for 
“noncommercial focal exhibits emphasizing 
the importance of the consumer in the 
world of tomorrow.” In all good faith 
some twenty-odd accepted the invitation, 
and Mrs. Bert Hendrickson agreed to 
serve as chairman of the committee. 

Nothing much happened until last au- 
tumn. Then Mrs. Hendrickson resigned, 
and without consulting the committee, the 
corporation announced to the members on 
October 28 that it had appointed to act 
in her place Mr. Paul Willis, president of 
the Associated Grocery Manufacturers of 
America and co-ordinator of its “parade of 
progress” to glorify branded products. 
The noncommercial members began to fear 


that the committee would not be allowed 
to further bona fide consumer interests 
in the way they had been led to expect, 
and most of them joined in formally asking 
Mr. Grover Whalen, president of the 
corporation, for assurance that funds and 
personnel for the promised focal exhibit 
on consumer interests would be forth- 
coming. 

About this time the noncommercial 
members of the committee also discovered 
that, without consulting them, the chair- 
man, Mr. Willis, had signed the name of the 
committee to a telegram urging an impor- 
tant firm to exhibit at the Fair. They 
wrote to Mr. Whalen protesting against 
this. They also called attention to the 
increasing evidence of the purely commer- 
cial character of the activities of the com- 
mittee but said they hesitated “to resign 
without giving the World’s Fair Corpora- 
tion the fullest opportunity still to carry 
forward a bona fide consumer interest 
program in accordance with its avowed 
intention and in accordance with the 
advice of noncommercial consumer advis- 
ers.”” This letter was sent on December 7. 
No reply or acknowledgment having been 
received, they wrote again toward the end 
of February, formally resigning and saying 
that they were 


forced to the conclusion that the purpose of the 
Committee as you see it is solely to advertise the 
Fair to consumers and others and to promote the 
commercial interests of persons enjoying the 
confidence of the corporation. ... We now see no 
opportunity for the Committee to promote the 
interest of consumers in the planning of exhibits or 
to afford them any safeguard as to the value or 
reliability of information imparted to them by the 
Fair. 


They also expressed the belief that the 
use of their names by the Fair “‘may lead 
consumers to the false conclusion that 
representation has been accorded their 
interests in the planning and execution of 
the Fair exhibits.” 
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The names of those who signed the letter 
are: Dr. P. G. Agnew, Mrs. Emily Newell 
Blair, Ruth Brindze, J. Frederick W. Dew- 
hurst, Alice L. Edwards, Florence Fall- 
gatter, Mrs. Frances F. Gannon, Mrs. 
Harriet R. Howe, Murray D. Lincoln, Dr. 
Stacy May, Dr. Day Monroe, D. E. Mont- 
gomery, Ruth O’Brien, Rose Schneider- 
man, Dr. Louise Stanley, J. P. Warbasse, 
Colston E. Warne, Dr. Faith Williams, 
Paul M. Williams. Several others wrote 
independent letters of resignation, as did 
at least two of the commercial members, 
Harold W. Brightman, merchandise man- 
ager of L. Bamberger & Sons, and R. D. 
Jenkins, head of the International Silk 
Guild. 

A copy of the group’s letter of resignation 
was given to the press, and it received con- 
siderable publicity. Retailing promptly 
commented: 


Unless business interests appreciate that this 
new movement is headed by leaders with an un- 
usually keen sense of responsibility, there will 
most certainly be breakers ahead. These people 
simply won’t be pushed around. They are not 
trained seals to go through an act for a little 
publicity. 


¢ 
FAMILY FOOD ALLOWANCES 


A carefully prepared standard budget is 
now generally recognized as an important 
tool in social case work. Its legitimate use 
is not to regiment relief but rather to 
provide a reliable, objective yardstick by 
which to measure individual needs; and 
since in most low-income budgets the food 
items represent major expenditures closely 
concerned with health and general welfare, 
the food section is of special importance. 
In recognition of this and also of the in- 
creasing service which home economists 
and nutritionists are being called on to 
render, the Family Welfare Association of 
America and the social welfare and public 


health department of the American Home 
Economics Association agreed to co-operate 
in setting up a guide for the food section 
of a standard budget. ‘The result of their 
work has just been published in the form 
of a 35-page, letter-size, planographed 
bulletin, whose title-page reads “Adequate 
Family Food Allowances and How to 
Calculate Them, prepared by the social 
welfare and public health department of 
the American Home Economics Associa- 
tion with a representative from the Ameri- 
can Dietetic Association.” 
The introduction says: 


The pamphlet is a partial answer to requests for 
budget standards from both private and public 
agencies concerned with the administration of 
relief. State and local public agencies administer- 
ing general public assistance or relief to the aged, 
blind, and dependent children under the Federal 
Social Security Act have been increasingly urgent 
in asking for the kind of material here presented. . . . 
A Committee consisting of representatives from 
various professional groups was chosen so that both 
private and public relief fields as well as various 
sections of the country with their varying food 
supplies would be represented. 


The committee included the following 
persons: Lucy H. Gillett, Mrs. Luise Addiss, 
Miriam Birdseye, Dr. Alice F. Blood, 
Blanche F. Dimond, Elizabeth Guilford, 
Bessie E. McClelland, Dr. Ruth Okey, 
Charlotte Raymond, Dr. Mary S. Rose, 
Dr. Jennie I. Rowntree, Dr. Flora L. 
Slocum, Dr. Adelaide Spohn, Mrs. Helen 
Spears Swanson. The chief objectives 
were “to agree upon standards for food 
requirements and to devise a simple method 
for calculating food allowances which 
could be used in the programs of both 
private and public welfare agencies through- 
out the country”; and the method is thus 
described: 


After standards for food requirements were 
agreed upon, each member prepared for various 
age groups Food Lists and Market Orders which 
met the food requirement standards. Each List 
emphasizes those foods easily obtainable in the 
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section of the country which the material repre- 
sents. Slight differences in form and deviations 
from the accepted standards may be noted in 
some instances but they are insignificant and sur- 
prisingly few in view of the fact that the work 
was done chiefly through correspondence and that 
each Committee member had to express the con- 
victions of the physicians, nutritionists, and case 
workers in her own locality. 


The body of the pamphlet is devoted to 
discussions of five topics: adequate food, 
weekly food lists, the weekly family market 
order, calculating food allowances, and 
important facts about food; the appendix 
includes a convenient table of food values 
and one of the average quantities of the 
more important foods which should be 
allowed in calculating diets for urban and 
for rural areas. 

The Family Welfare Association of 
America says of the pamphlet: 


In whatever section of the country you may be 
located, this pamphlet gives the amount of various 
foods necessary for every member of a family, it 
shows how to make a market order for a family 
from foods available and used locally, and it will 
help you calculate an adequate food allowance for 
families under your care; how to provide for the 
special needs of the expectant mother, the elderly 
man or woman, the “extra nourishment” prescribed 
by the doctor, lunches away from home; how to 
revise the food allowance; adaptation to rural com- 
munities; important facts about food—nutritive 
values and vitamins and mineral content of the 
various foods. 


It may be purchased from the Family 
Welfare Association, 130 East 22d Street, 
New York City, for 40 cents a copy. 
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ELLEN H. RICHARDS RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP 


The committee on scholarship awards 
of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation has announced that the Ellen H. 
Richards research fellowship for 1939-40 
has been granted to Hazel M. Hatcher, now 


doing work in the field of education at the 
University of Minnesota. 

Miss Hatcher’s home is in Chillicothe, 
Missouri. She received her B.S. from the 
University of Missouri in 1927 and her 
M.S. at Iowa State College in 1933. At the 
close of this year she will have completed 
two years of further study in home econom- 
ics, home economics education, and the 
general fields of psychology and education 
at the University of Minnesota. She has 
had high school teaching experience at 
Triplett Consolidated School and Crystal 
City High School in Missouri and has also 
been head of teacher training in home 
economics at the University of Arkansas. 

Miss Hatcher defines the problem which 
she will work on next year as “An experi- 
mental study in home economics at the 
secondary level to evaluate the relative 
effectiveness of instruction when objectives 
and procedures are developed by pupil- 
teacher participation and when traditional 
methods of teaching are used.” She ex- 
pects to carry it on in the Twin City schools, 
probably at the ninth-grade level. Con- 
cerning the significance of the study, she 
says: 

If home economics is to make progress in the field 
of education, it must submit current methods to 
scientific comparison rather than to rely upon the 
empirical judgment of persons in the field. Very 
few experimental studies of this type have been 
reported, and each of those which have been made 
covers only one unit in the field—such, for example, 
as a unit in food preparation in which comparison 
is made between the laboratory and demonstration 
method. It is planned that this study will include 
units in certain non-laboratory classes as family 
relations, home management, child development, 
house furnishing, or consumer education, as well 
as in the typical laboratory classes, so that progres- 
sive and traditional methods may be compared 
for the two types of classes. Because of this latter 
comparison which the writer expects to make, the 
results of the study should be as applicable in the 
field of general education as in home economics 
education. 
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ASCORBIC ACID CONTENT OF TOMATOES AS AFFECTED BY HOME 
CANNING AND SUBSEQUENT STORAGE, AND OF TOMATO JUICE 
AND FRESH ORANGE JUICE AS AFFECTED BY REFRIGERATION 


OLIVE E. McELROY, HAZEL E. MUNSELL, AND MABEL C. STIENBARGER 
Bureau of Home Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


SHE widespread use of canned 
tomatoes as a source of vitamin 
Oy C in the diet occasions interest 
COX in the stability of this vitamin 
under various treatments and canning 
methods. The work published prior to the 
development of a method for chemical 
determination of ascorbic acid was based 
principally on biological assays using guinea 
pigs. The length of these biological tests 
made storage of the food an unavoidable 
factor, and in addition the error introduced 
by the animal variations was likely to be 
greater than the effect of the treatment used 
on the food assayed. The introduction of 
Tillmans’s reagent (1, 2, 3) as an indicator 
for determining ascorbic acid has made it 
possible to secure values with a high degree 
of accuracy and within a short time after 
the receipt of the sample. 

Several reports have appeared in the 
literature giving values for the ascorbic 
acid content of tomatoes and various 
tomato products, determined by chemical 
methods. Maclinn, Fellers, and Buck (4) 
have published the results of an extensive 
study concerning the ascorbic acid content 
of fresh tomatoes of different varieties and 
strains. 

Bailey (5) has reported that the vitamin 
C value of commercially canned tomato 
juices representing the brands approved by 
the Council on Foods of the American 
Medical Association varies from 0.13 to 






0.29 milligram per gram. A study (6) 
recently completed in this laboratory shows 
that commercially canned tomatoes may 
vary in ascorbic acid content from 0.13 
to 0.22 milligram per milliliter, and com- 
mercially canned tomato juice from 0.08 
to 0.26 milligram per milliliter. The 
variation was shown to be as great from 
sample to sample of the same brand as 
between brands. 

Tressler and Curran (7) have conducted 
experiments on the relation of head space 
to the destruction of ascorbic acid in 
commercially bottled tomato juice. They 
found that the destruction of the vitamin 
in storage was proportional to the amount 
of oxygen in the container. 

Daniel and Rutherford (8) reported that 
both home canning and subsequent storage 
caused a significant loss in the ascorbic 
acid content of tomatoes and tomato 
juice preserved in tin and in glass con- 
tainers. Hauck (9) has recently reported 
that the reduced ascorbic acid of freshly 
opened tomato juice canned in tin was 
more stable than samples from the same 
lot of juice canned in glass. The former 
lost approximately one fourth of its reduced 
ascorbic acid when stored in the refrigerator 
for 4 days after opening. 

The present experiments were an attempt 
to obtain further information regarding any 
losses in ascorbic acid which might take 
place as a result of (1) different methods 
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in the home canning of tomatoes, (2) 
storing canned tomatoes exposed to light 
and protected from light, and (3) permit- 
ting loosely covered containers of tomato 
juice and of orange juice to stand in the 
refrigerator. 

The ascorbic acid determinations were 
made according to the method recom- 
mended by Musulin and King (10) in 
which 2 per cent of metaphosphoric acid 
is added to the extracting solution and the 
extract titrated in the usual manner 
employing the indophenol indicator. Aver- 
ages of three determinations are reported. 

Effect of home-canning procedures. The 
tomatoes used in these tests were of the 
Bonny Best variety, and all of them were 
obtained from the same plot in Arlington 
County, Virginia. They were purchased 
in lots of 14 and 2} bushels over a period 
of about 5 weeks. 

To avoid differences due to random sam- 
pling, half of each tomato was placed 
in the fresh sample for immediate analysis 
and the other half in the corresponding 
sample for canning and subsequent analysis. 
Preliminary treatment consisted of washing 
the tomatoes, scalding from 45 to 60 
seconds, dipping in cold water, removing 
skins, and trimming for uniformity. 

The tomatoes were canned by the hot- 
pack and cold-pack methods, in pint 
glass fruit jars with glass caps and wire 
clamps. The jars were tempered in boiling 
water, and 4 teaspoon of salt was placed 
in each before filling with tomatoes. The 
clamps were adjusted to seal the jars par- 
tially before processing, and the seals were 
completed immediately after processing. 
The partial seal was used to permit the 
escape of air from the head space during 
processing. Special care was taken 
throughout the experiment to pack the 
tomatoes closely into jars, work out 


entrapped air, and fill the jars to within 
} to } inch of a straight edge across the 
top to reduce head space to a minimum. 
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This was regarded as a minimum of space 
to allow for expansion of the food during 
processing. 

In the cold-pack method, the halves of 
tomatoes were packed raw and cold into 
the tempered jars and placed in the boiling- 
water bath. One group of the jars was 
processed 30 minutes; one group, 45 
minutes; and a third, 60 minutes, at 212°F. 
Timing was started when the water bath 
came again to the boil after the tomatoes 
had been placed in it. The halves of 
tomatoes for the hot-pack canning were 
quartered, brought to boiling in an open 
kettle, stirred sufficiently to prevent scorch- 
ing, packed at once into the jars, and 
processed 5 minutes at 212°F. Each 
sample of tomatoes, whether cold packed 
or hot packed, consisted of 9 pint jars. 

The fresh samples were analyzed imme- 
diately after peeling. The corresponding 
canned samples were analyzed the fol- 
lowing day; in each case the contents of one 
set of 9 jars were composited into one sam- 
ple for analysis. All samples, fresh and 
canned, were prepared for analysis by 
grinding in a meat chopper and straining 
through cheesecloth. Ten milliliter sam- 
ples of the juice thus obtained were ex- 
tracted and titrated for ascorbic acid. 

The results (table 1) show that the 
ascorbic acid present in tomatoes is not 
affected by either the hot- or the cold- 
pack canning methods as applied in this 
study. Increasing the time of processing 
of cold-packed tomatoes to 60 minutes, a 
longer processing period than would ever 
be recommended for practical purposes, 
did not affect the ascorbic acid content. 

The average ascorbic acid content (0.17 
milligram per milliliter) obtained for the 
fresh fruit in this study is lower than any 
value reported by Maclinn, Fellers, and 
Buck (4) for the Bonny Best variety. 
This may have been due to the fact that 
the tomatoes were picked toward the end 
of the growing season when there was 
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METHOD OF CANNING 
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essed 30 minutes 
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essed 45 minutes 
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ASCORBIC ACID IN TOMATOES AND ORANGE JUICE 


| NUMBER*® | ——— 


| 


LOT 


16 


su we 


9 
11 
13 
15 
16 


TABLE 1 
Ascorbic acid content .¢ tomatoes home canned by different methods and analyzed 24 hours after canning 
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ASCORBIC ACID PER MILLILITER 
































Fresh | Canned Difference Description of fresh samples 
me. meg. me. 

0.20 0.17 —0.03 Mature, firm 

0.20 | 0.20 0.00 Mature, firm 

0.22 0.22 0.00 Mature, firm 

0.17 0.18 +0.01 | Slightly immature, firm 
0.14 0.14 0.00 | Slightly immature, firm 
0.11 0.11 0.00 | Mature, soft 

0.15 0.16 | +0.01 | Slightly immature, soft 
0.18 0.18 0.00 | Slightly immature, firm 
0.16 0.15 —0.01 | Immature, firm 

0.21 0.20 | —0.01 | Mature, firm 

0.20 0.19 | —0.01 Mature, firm 

0.23 0.23 | 0.00 | Mature, firm 

0.15 0.15 | 0.00 | Slightly immature, firm 
0.14 | 0.14 | 0.00 | Slightly immature, firm 
0.12 | 0.12 | 0.00 | Mature, soft 

0.14 | 0.14 | 0.00 | Slightly immature, soft 
0.17 | 0.17 | 0.00 | Slightly immature, firm 
0.15 0.16 | +0.01 | Immature, firm 

0.21 0.20 | —0.01 Mature, firm 

0.19 0.18 | —0.01 | Mature, firm 

0.12 0.13 | +0.01 | Slightly immature, firm 
0.19 0.17 | —0.@2 | Slightly immature, firm 
0.11 0.11 | 0.00 | Slightly immature, firm 
0.14 0.14 | 0.00 | Slightly immature, soft 
0.13 0.13 | 0.00 Slightly immature, soft 
0.18 0.16 | —0.02 | Slightly immature, firm 
0.13 0.13 0.00 | Immature, firm 

0.21 0.19 —0.02 | Mature, firm 

0.19 0.18 —0.01 Mature, firm 

0.13 0.12 —0.01 | Slightly immature, firm 
0.17 0.16 | —0.01 | Slightly immature, firm 
0.12 0.11 | —0.01 | Slightly immature, firm 
0.17 0.17 | 0.00 | Slightly immature, soft 
0.14 0.13 —0.01 | Slightly immature, soft 
0.20 | 0.19 —0.01 | Slightly immature, firm 
0.16 0.15 —0.01 | Immature, firm 





* Lot numbers refer to tomatoes puschesed at the same time. 


considerable rain and the fruit was not 
always completely ripened. 

Effect of storing under different conditions. 
The samples for the storage tests were 
canned in glass containers by the hot- 
pack method previously described. In 
this case one quarter of each tomato was 


reserved for the fresh sample; the remaining 
three quarters were processed together. 
On the day after the canning was done, 
one third of the jars were opened and the 
contents analyzed for ascorbic acid. The 
remaining jars of tomatoes were divided 
into two lots and held 6 months before 
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TABLE 2 
Cc. hanges i in ascorbic acid content of canned tomatoes under different conditions of storage 
ASCORBIC ACID PER MILLILITER 
anne Canned, ~~ 6 ~— at | 
room temperature 
NUMBER — | Canned, i“ capgeeniant ely 70" to 80° F.) | | DESCRIPTION OF FRESH SAMPLES 
| 24hours | 
On son | In dark 
| | shelves cupboard 
me. me. me. a mg. 7 
1 0.20 0.20 | 0.13 | 0.12 | Slightly immature, firm 
2 a7 | Gf | 0.12 | 0.11 | Slightly immature, firm 
3 0.18 | 0.17 | 0.11 | 0.11 Slightly immature, firm 
4 0.16 0.17 0.09 0.09 Slightly immature, firm 
5 0.19 | 0.17 0.08 0.09 Slightly immature, firm 
analysis. Half were stored on open shelves Effect of storing in open containers in a 


facing an east window in direct sunlight 
part of the day; the rest were placed away 
from direct sunlight on adjoining shelves 
which were shielded from light by black 
photographic paper. The analyses were 
carried out in the same manner as for the 
preceding tests. The results (table 2) 
show that tomatoes canned by the hot- 
pack method described here lose from 30 
to 50 per cent of their ascorbic acid when 
stored for 6 months at room temperature, 
approximately 70° to 80°F. Light ap- 
peared to have no effect under the condi- 
tions of this experiment. 

In a former study from this laboratory, 
Daniel and Rutherford (8) obtained a 
slightly greater loss in ascorbic acid con- 
tent of tomatoes stored in jars wrapped 
in photographic black paper. They of- 
fered as a possible explanation of these 
findings a slight difference in temperature 
of the fruit in the wrapped and unwrapped 
jars due to absorption of heat by the black 
paper. Hauck (9) more recently has 
suggested that light may aid in the preser- 
vation of ascorbic acid, presenting data 
on two samples of the same tomato juice 
canned in glass, one exposed to the light 
and one stored in the dark. At the present 
time there seems to be no satisfactory 
explanation of the divergent results of 
these three studies. 


refrigerator. It is the custom in some 
households to open a large can of tomato 
juice or to prepare from canned or fresh 
tomatoes more than the amount of juice 
required for one meal and to store the 
unused portion in a refrigerator in a loosely 
covered container. Tests were made to 
determine the effect of such treatment on 
the ascorbic acid content. Since orange 
juice is frequently handled in the same 
manner, tests on this juice were also in- 
cluded. 

To prepare the juice from whole canned 
tomatoes, one portion of a mixture of two 
cans of commercially canned fruit was 
forced through cheesecloth; the other 
portion was put through an ordinary wire 
strainer such as is used by most housewives. 
Juice from the fresh tomatoes was extracted 
by forcing the peeled, chopped fruit 
through either cheesecloth or a _ wire 
strainer. Commercially canned tomato 
juice was given no treatment. The orange 
juice was obtained by extracting on a glass 
reamer and removing the seeds by either 
a wire strainer or cheesecloth. 

The different juices were placed in the 
same kind of glass jars with loosely fitting 
lids and were stored in a refrigerator at 
a temperature of approximately 40° to 
45°F. Ascorbic acid determinations were 
made immediately after preparation of the 
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TABLE 3 


Changes in ascorbic acid content of tomato juice and orange juice stored in unsealed containers in 


refrigerator, 40° to 45° F. 





NUMBER AND DESCRIPTION 





ASCORBIC ACID PER MILLILITER AFTER STORAGE FOR VARIOUS NUMBERS OF DAYS 




















OF SAMPLE 
0 1 
me. még. 
Tomato juice, commer- | 
cially canned 
1 0.18 0.18 
2 0.17 0.16 
3 0.14 0.14 
4 0.23 0.23 
5 0.16 0. 
Juice from commercially | 
canned tomatoes 
iy 0.20 | 90. 
2° | 0.20 | 0.19 
3t | 0.21 | 0.19 
4f 0.21 / 0.19 
Juice from raw tomatoes 
a 0.16 0.17 
2* 0.16 | 0.17 
¥ 0.16 | 0.15 
4° 0.16 | 0.15 
St 0.15 | 0.15 
6t 0.15 | 0.14 
Orange juice 
: | 0.38 0.37 
Y 0.38 0.37 
3 0.38 0.37 
4t 0.37 0.37 
5t 0.37 0.36 
6t 0.37 


0.37 








* Strained through wire strainer. 
t Strained through cheesecloth. 


juice and on samples taken from each 
jar at 24-hour intervals for a period of 
from 3 to 5 days. 

The results of these tests (table 3) show 
that there was no significant loss of as- 
corbic acid in the commercially canned 
tomato juice stored in loosely covered 
containers at or below 45°F. for 4 days. 
Juice from commercially canned tomatoes 
and from fresh tomatoes showed a slight 
loss on the second day of storage under 
similar conditions and a more rapid de- 
struction of the vitamin on the following 











2 | 3 + 5 

még. me. mg. mg. 
0.18 | 0.18 0.18 17 
0.16 | 0.16 0.16 16 
0.14 | 0.14 0.13 0.12 
0.22 | 0.22 0.20 0.18 
0.16 | 0.16 0.15 14 
—_—_—_|— 
0.17 | 0.14 0.12 - 
0.17 | 0.14 0.12 - 
0.16 0.14 0.10 = 
0.17 | 0.14 0.10 - 
0.15 0.12 0.10 = 
0.15 0.12 0.09 — 
0.14 0.10 sn - 
0.14 0.10 — a 
0.14 0.13 -_ a 
0.14 0.13 a = 

+ aan 

0.36 0.35 0.34 = 
0.36 0.35 0.34 _ 
0.36 | 0.36 0.35 ‘ite 
0.35 | 0.36 0.35 - 
0.35 0.35 0.35 oe 
0.36 0.36 | 0.36 _ 








days of the study. Freshly extracted 
orange juice stored in the same way showed 
a gradual though slight loss of ascorbic 
acid, beginning about the second day. 
There was no difference in the results when 
the juice was strained through cheesecloth 
or through a wire sieve. 

A previous report from this laboratory 
(11) indicated that orange juice kept in a 
refrigerator 6 hours might lose as much as 
10 per cent of its ascorbic acid value while 
tomato juice might lose 3 per cent in only 
1 hour. In view of the cumulative evi- 
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dence concerning ascorbic acid determina- 
tions, this slight initial loss during the 
first day is not significant since the differ- 
ences reported are within the limits of 
accuracy of the chemical method when 
acetic acid alone is used as the extracting 
liquid. The earlier study reported 40 per 
cent loss in 4 days’ storage of tomato juice; 
in the present study tests were made at 
regular intervals during thé storage, and 
a very gradual destruction of ascorbic acid 
was found. In the light of present findings, 
the interpretation of the effect of over- 
night storage of juices is more lenient than 
that given in 1936. 

Hauck (9) has shown that tomatoes 
home canned in tin and stored in a refrigera- 
tor after opening lose ascorbic acid at about 
the same rate as the commercially canned 
tomatoes used in this study, but that those 
canned in glass lose their potency at a 
faster rate. 

Summary. ‘Canning tomatoes by either 
the hot-pack or cold-pack method as 
described in this paper caused no signifi- 
cant loss in ascorbic acid content of the 
tomatoes. Increase in processing time 
in the cold-pack method did not affect 
this vitamin. 

Tomatoes canned in glass jars and stored 
for 6 months at room temperature, either 
on open shelves receiving considerable 
sunlight or on darkened shelves, lost 
approximately the same amount of as- 
corbic acid, namely from 30 to 50 per cent. 

Commercially canned tomato juice 
showed no significant loss in ascorbic acid 
value when stored in loosely covered con- 
tainers in a refrigerator for 4 days. Juice 
prepared from commercially canned toma- 
toes and from fresh tomatoes and stored 
under the same conditions showed signifi- 
cant losses of this vitamin after 2 days 
of storage. Freshly extracted orange juice 
in the same study showed slight but 
gradual loss of ascorbic acid, beginning 
about the second day. None of the four 


juices tested lost appreciable amounts of 


ascorbic acid during the first 24 hours. 
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BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 
NEW BOOKS 


Prosperity and Security. By RALPH Borsopt. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1939, 319 
pp., $3. 

In this book, Mr. Borsodi translates his 
preference for home production of consumers’ 
goods into a treatise on economic theory. The 
economic theory is exceedingly complex, in- 
volving 21 ‘‘factors,’”’ four “laws,” and numer- 
ous principles. Despite the complexity of the 
theories presented, the reader leaves the book 
with the strong impression that its conclusions 
rest more on Mr. Borsodi’s belief in the desir- 
ability of small-scale and especially family 
production than on the data that he presents. 
Proof that such a method offers greater possi- 
bilities for efficient production and for family 
security is not included in this volume. Nor 
does it seem necessary at this point to analyze 
the data on which these assumptions are 
based. However, one is tempted to ask how 
large numbers of American families could 
accumulate funds to pay for the land and 
equipment necessary for production according 
to the Borsodi plan. The National Resources 
Committee has estimated that one half of the 
families in this country had incomes below the 
$1,160 level in 1935-36. Surely these families 
could not be expected to have large sums left 
for the purchase of land and equipment after 
current living expenses were met. And it is 
this least fortunate half of our population that 
most needs the prosperity and security that 
Mr. Borsodi describes. 

Mr. Borsodi devotes the first quarter of his 
book to a discussion of the incomprehensible 
and unreal character of most writings on eco- 
nomics. If we limit our concept of economics, 
as Mr. Borsodi apparently does, to the work 
of Adam Smith, Ricardo, and Marx, most of 
us would agree that economic theory neither 
described nor explained the world around us. 
But in the last two decades many economists 
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have turned to concrete problems’ and have 
developed an approach to economics which 
seems to the reviewer more realistic than that 
which Mr. Borsodi presents.—GERTRUDE 
Weiss, Bureau of Home Economics, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 


America Begins Again: The Conquest of Waste 
in Our Natural Resources. By KATHERINE 
GLoveR. New York: Whittlesey House, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1939, 
382 pp., $2.75. 

The story of the new conservation movement 
in the United States told in a way to bring 
home to any reader, young or old, the vital 
importance of the task, the ways in which 
the present unsatisfactory, often perilous condi- 
tions have come to be in our soil, rivers, forests, 
wild life, and what we are doing and must do 
to preserve our natural heritage. The pictures 
supplied by government agencies are many of 
them intrinsically beautiful and have been aptly 
chosen to illustrate important points in the 
text. The literary quality of the book will 
not surprise home economists who remember 
Miss Glover as editor for the White House 
Conference and coauthor of Children of the 
New Day. 


Harmony in Marriage. By LELAND FOSTER 
Woop with the help of Ropert Latou 
Dickinson. New York: Round Table 
Press, Inc., 1939, 122 pp., $1. 

In simple, understandable terms this book 
discusses and explains the obligations, privi- 
leges, and responsibilities of marriage. Its 
character is indicated by the fact that Dr. 
Wood is secretary of the committee on marriage 
and the home of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America and Dr. Dickin- 
son is a nationally known gynecologist and 
student of marital relations. 
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A Girl Grows Up. By Rutu Fepper. New 
York: Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1939, 235 pp., $1.24. 

In this book for teen-age girls and their 
parents, the common difficulties and adjust- 
ments of adolescents are examined and dis- 
cussed. Chapter headings are: “Growing 
Up,” “Gaining Self-confidence,” “Acting Your 
Age,” “Growing Up Emotionally,” “Getting 
on with People,” “Living Happily with Your 
Family,” “Associating Happily with Boys,” 
“Deciding About a Job,” “The Give and Take 
of Living.” A bibliography of 59 books for 
girls’ reading concludes the book. 


Parent Education: A Survey of the Minnesota 
Program. By Eptru A. Davis and EstHer 
McGinnis. Child Welfare Monograph 
Series, No. 17. Minneapolis, Minn.: The 
University of Minnesota Press, 1939, 153 pp., 
$2.50. 

Part I of this volume gives a careful analysis 
and summary of the information on child 
training acquired in child study classes in dif- 
ferent parts of Minnesota by parents of chil- 
dren from 5 to 15 years of age and the effect 
of this on the parents’ attitudes toward differ- 
ent behavior traits in their children as measured 
by tests given before and after the instruction. 
A bibliography of 65 references is included. 
Part II describes the parent education program 
at the University of Minnesota from 1925 to 
1932, giving details of organization and meth- 
ods of recording and handling data. There 
were 23,931 parents enrolled in 1,210 study 
groups. On the basis of their own experience 
in parent education and analysis of the records 
of the study groups, the authors present find- 
ings and suggestions helpful with similar 


programs. 


The Improvement of Teaching in Secondary 
Schools. By FRANK A. BuTLer. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1939, 
389 pp., $3. 

An associate professor of education at 
Pennsylvania State College here “‘analyzes the 
weaknesses in teaching methods and, against a 
background of educational history, propounds 
eight principles to act as guides for instructional 
activities.” He holds that effectiveness of 
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instruction is determined by the aims of the 
teaching and the understanding of the learning 
process, and that the manipulation of tech- 
niques and devices must be considered merely 
as means to fulfill the principles laid down. 


Principles of Democratic Education. By 
WittiAmM Bruce. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1939, 382 pp., $2.50. 
Democracy as here considered is the “‘modi- 

fied government or social control” which has 

developed in the United States; and in his 

“functional approach to fundamental problems 

of teaching,” the author discusses educational 

objectives, methods, and activities in relation 
to the origin and nature of conflicts, progress 
through conflicts of psychology to harmony 
in method, and social outlook. Among chap- 
ter headings are: “The Informal School: 

Its Three Sources,” “Confusion About Habit 

Formation,” “Methods of Personality-Char- 

acter Education,” “Harmonizing Diverse 

Methods,” “Democracy as a Central Aim,” 

“Modern Curriculum Revision.” 


Books for Self-Education. By Sicrip Epce. 
Chicago: American Library Association, 
1938, 95 pp., $0.75. 

A briefly annotated list of books “‘not for the 
expert but for the person who, because of 
gaps in education, loss of the habit of reading, 
or unfamiliarity with certain subjects, desires 
easy, readable approaches to many fields of 
knowledge’’; compiled on the basis of recom- 
mendations from many librarians. The head- 
ings under which the books are grouped are: 
“Success in Daily Living,” “Cultural Back- 
ground,” “Successful Home Life,” “Earning 
a Living,” “Social and Economic Problems,” 
and “Biography and Travel.” 


English for Students in Applied Sciences. By 
S. A. HARBARGER ef al. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1938, 
260 pp., $2. 

A text for beginning college composition 
courses for students in applied science by 
members of the faculty at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. Without disregarding either “the 
definite contribution of English composition 
to the students’ general outlook, achievement, 
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and personal development” or “the sound 
tradition of good English as a concomitant of 
clear thinking,” the attempt is made to inte- 
grate it with the other interests of the cur- 
riculum in applied science. 


Educational Film Catalog. Second Annual Sup- 
plement. Compiled by Dorotuy E. Cook 
and Eva Cortrer RAHBEK-SMITH. New 
York: The H. W. Wilson Company, 1938, 
77 pp., $2. 

Another supplement to a catalog of classified 
films first noted in the JourNAL for October 
1936. It includes 390 nontheatrical films with 
separate title and subject index, a list of films 
and firms withdrawn since earlier lists were 
compiled, and notes on 41 books on related 
subjects. 


International Institute Cook Book. Edited by 
the International Institute, Lawrence, Mass. 
North Andover, Mass.: Kate H. Stevens, 
Ways and Means Committee, 1938, 146 
pp., $2. 

“Thirteen nationalities have contributed 
their most authentic tested recipes” to those 
which the International Institute of Greater 
Lawrence, Inc., has here brought together as 
part of its work to further better mutual 
understanding among the many racial groups 
in the community. The text is reproduced 
from clear, attractive hand lettering by Lillian 
Bruce, and there are charming and appropriate 
illustrations by Annette A. Bernardin. 


Short Cuts and Left-Overs. By HANNAH W. 
Scuioss. New York: M. Barrows & Com- 
pany, 1938, 130 pp., $1.50. 

A woman with over thirty years’ practical 
experience in the kitchen has chosen for this 
volume recipes which are not only appetizing 
but also “easy to prepare, sure to succeed, 
economical, nutritious, and time-saving.”” To 
the last item, for example, belongs her idea of 
suggesting a minimum of utensils. 


Prudence Penny’s Cookbook. By PRUDENCE 
Penny. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 


1939, 385 pp., $2.50. 
The popularity of the author’s newspaper 
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columns and cooking schools in California is 
guarantee that the recipes and convenient 
general cookery information here brought 
together are the kind enjoyed by the public 
(including cooks, both male and female). 
As Leo Carrillo says in his foreword, all that 
is lacking is a plan for cleaning up the kitchen 
and pantry. (Incidentally, Prudence Penny 
is Mrs. Pauline S. Patterson to her H.E.W.1.B. 
friends.) 


Recipes and Menus for Allergics. By Myra 
May Haas, in collaboration with NATHAN 
SCHAFFER. Menus by Cay HILLgEGAs. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Company, 1939, 
250 pp., $2.50. 

Practical suggestions for providing the special 
diets required by allergics with the least pos- 
sible disturbance of the ordinary meals of the 
patient and the rest of the family. The preface 
by Dr. Schaffer gives a clear though brief 
explanation of what allergy signifies and also 
lists the ingredients of various common prod- 
ucts which may prove pitfalls to the allergic. 
The suggestions and recipes (tested by compe- 
tent home economists) in the body of the 
book are classified according to the more com- 
mon allergies (egg, milk, wheat, and their 
combinations), and substitutes are listed for 
common foods that must be avoided. 


The Chemical Formulary. Vol.1IV. Edited by 
H. BENNETT. New York: Chemical Pub- 
lishing Company of New York, Inc., 1939, 
638 pp., $6. 

Although designated as Volume IV, this 
“collection of valuable, timely, practical com- 
mercial formulae and recipes for making thou- 
sands of products in many fields of industry” 
is in reality a revision of earlier editions, 
including many new formulas and brought 
into line with the latest commercial and tech- 
nical methods. Full directions as well as the 
ingredients and quantities needed for making 
each product are given. The formulas are 
classified under such headings as adhesives, 
cosmetics, food products, polishes and abra- 
sives, soap, textiles; and there are suggestions 
about where and how to obtain the materials 
called for. 
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ABSTRACTS 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 


Common content of the speech of pre-school 
children, M. Sutrtey. Child Development 
9, No. 4 (Dec. 1938) pp. 333-346. 

Based on an analysis of the verbal responses 
of young children not in a nursery school, 
this study shows a large number of commonly 
used words and concepts, over half of which 
seem to arise out of the usual needs of chil- 
dren. The most frequently used word was 
mother. Other words referring to home and 
family often occurred. Boys exceeded girls 
in negative expressions. Girls surpassed boys 
in references to clothes, cleanliness, and ill- 
nesses. The most common need expressed 
was for security; the next, independence. 
Recognition and affiliation tied for third 
place, and blame, avoidance, achievement, 
and nurturance for fourth. Possibly analysis 
of children’s free conversation might lead to 
frequency tables that could be used in diagnosis 
of personality distortions. 


Development of immature babies during their 
first two years, M. Sutrtey. Child Develop- 
ment 9, No. 4 (Dec. 1938) p. 347. 

The results of 215 developmental tests given 
to 63 babies weighing under five pounds at 
birth indicate that the smaller prematures 
do not catch up during the 18-month period, 
but babies of four to five pounds overtake the 
normal group in 9 months. The prematures 
are more retarded in manipulative develop- 
ment than in intellectual and social responsive- 
ness and show more “‘nervous’”’ manifestations. 
A somewhat unusual environment that may 
foster the development of nervous habits is 
often predetermined for prematures, since 
among them are found more cases of first 
births, older mothers, and turning. 


The I.Q., its ups and downs, G. D. Sropparp. 
Educ. Record Supp. (Jan. 1939) pp. 44-57. 
Recent experimental evidence is cited to 

show the variability of the I.Q., and the hy- 

pothesis is advanced that environment, good 
or poor, influences the I.Q. most decidedly dur- 
ing the period of early childhood. 


A gooc 1 


start is just as important in mental as in 
physical health. 


Dominance, personality and social behavior in 
women, A. H. Mastow. J. Soc. Psychol. 
10, No. 1 (Feb. 1939) pp. 3-39. 

A study of 130 college women between the 
ages of 20 and 28 of middle-class, urban back- 
ground, about three fourths of whom were 
married, reveals that those high in dominance 
tend to be less self-conscious, not easily 
embarrassed, are not so shy or timid, less 
afraid, with fewer anxieties; they have more 
self-confidence, tend to gauge their abilities 
accurately and realistically when thought of 
at all, have more poise and self-possession, 
have fewer inferiority feelings, are less con- 
ventional, and do not have feelings about their 
behavior. The hypothesis is proposed that 
dominance feeling may be lack of inhibition 
or psychological freedom. Personality is both 
inner and outer. Outer personality is more 
controlled by culture; inner personality is 
more persistent. A purely behaviorist ap- 
proach to personality cannot be expected to 
reveal all about personality. It is possible 
to study inner personality in an acceptably 
scientific fashion, but this requires a relation- 
ship of trust, faith, or rapport that enables 
the subject to reveal freely and accurately his 
attitude, wishes, and feelings. 


Studies in child guidance. I. Methodology of 
data and organization, J. W. MACFARLANE. 
Monographs of the Society for Research in 
Child Development 3, No. 6, Serial No. 19, 
(1938) 254 pp. 

Dedicated to the “zest, adaptability and 
stamina of the human personality,” the 10- 
year co-operative, longitudinal study of the 
personality and development of a normal 
group of children of which this is a partial 
report, is endeavoring: (1) to follow a group of 
children in order to determine the frequency of 
persistent behavior problems at various age 
levels; (2) to investigate relationships between 
the child’s behavior and his endowments and 
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environment; (3) to evaluate certain current 
assumptions as to the relation between early 
emotional patterns and subsequent maladjust- 
ment (for example, what happens to certain 
children with shut-in personalities? do they 
become schizophrenic or research workers and 
philosophers?) ; (4) to measure the reliability of 
data obtained by various methods. The pres- 
ent monograph deals with the clinical and 
statistical methodology. A_ representative 
sampling of children born in Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, during an 18-month period is being 
studied, one half of the group being subjected 
to child guidance procedures and the other 
half given no guidance but physical examina- 
tions and mental tests. After a period of years 
the two groups will be compared on a variety of 


aspects. 


Studies of mental resemblance between hus- 
bands and wives and between friends, 
H. M. Ricwarpson. Psychol. Bull. 36, 
No. 2 (Feb. 1939) pp. 104-120. 

A critical review of the experimental litera- 
ture since 1928 shows that the resemblances 
between husbands and wives in intellectual and 
attitudinal traits are higher than in traits 
of temperament. None of the correlations 
are negative, as they would have to be to 
indicate the attraction of opposites. There is 
no evidence that resemblances increase with 
years of marriage. Common outside interests 
and agreement on religious matters and 
philosophy of life are more frequent in happy 
marriages. In friends as well as marriage 
partners a tendency toward resemblance in 
intelligence was found, with lower correlations 
for traits of temperament. The field of atti- 
tudes and interests appears to be the most 
promising approach to the study of marital 
compatibility. 


Psychological factors in marital happiness, 
H. L. Hottincwortn, L. M. TERMAN, and 
E. L. Ketty. Psychol. Bull. 36, No. 3 


(March 1939) pp. 191-203. 

Hollingworth gives a critical review of 
Terman’s study of marital happiness in which 
certain reservations and fallacies in the results 
are pointed out. 


These are answered by 
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Terman himself, in an explanation giving cer- 
tain additional detailed data. Independent 
data from Kelly show a reliable predictive 
value for the items of the Terman predictive 
scale and thus confirm Terman’s position. 


Changing emphases in early childhood educa- 
tion, J. E. ANDERSON. School & Society 49, 
No. 1254 (Jan. 7, 1939) pp. 1-9. 

Reforms in education come first in the train- 
ing of young children. Present trends are: 
the widest possible participation of the children 
Within a group in the activities of that group, 
recognition of the learning that goes on out- 
side the classroom and its stimulation by our 
teaching; the guidance and sensitizing of chil- 
dren to stimulation and activities; the impor- 
tance of appropriate and desirable experience 
as an aid and of interest as a motivation to 
learning; the use of integrated and organized 
activities that move toward definite goals; 
training in personal and social relations; and, 
finally, the relation of all this to teacher 


mw 


training. . 4 


Child development and the curriculum. Part 
I. The 38th Year Book of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, 1939, 
442 pp. [Public School Publishing Co., 
Bloomington, II1.] 

Among chapters of this report of particular 
interest and value to home economics teachers 
are: Chapter I, “Child Development and the 
Growth Process” by J. E. Anderson, which 
summarizes what is known about the maturing 
of the child from birth through adolescence; 
Chapter II, “Education in Motor Activities” 
by A. T. Jersild; Chapter IV, “‘Early Training 
in Routine Physical Habits” by A. T. Jersild 
and F. M. Dwyer. The section on the prac- 
tical arts reveals how little we know about 
when and where home economics should be 
taught in relation to the interests and growth 
of children and lists suggestive studies. The 
section on the emotional and social develop- 
ment and the educative process by H. E. 
Jones, H. S. Conrad, and L. B. Murphy empha- 
sizes the importance of the emotional life of the 
child in all educational procedures. 

E. McG. 
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Contributed by the Home Economics Education Service, United States Office of Education 


GENERAL 


Radio’s function in education, I. K. Tyrer. 
Educ. Method 18, No. 4 (Jan. 1939) pp. 147- 
154. 

Examples are cited to show that radio is 
doing a mass job in education by bringing into 
the classroom a medium for making learning 
more effective. Procedures for in-school and 
out-of-school listening are discussed, and the 
objective of developing discrimination both in 
content and performance is suggested as one 
of the most important for teachers to stress.— 
a Ve ae 


Sources of materials for radio in education, 
I. K. Tyzter. Educ. Method 18, No. 4 
(Jan. 1939) pp. 189-191. 

This annotated bibliography covers 5 topics: 
information about educational programs, in- 
formation about school broadcasts, books 
about education in radio, pamphlets and bulle- 
tins, and organizations from which information 
may be obtained.—R. V. H. 


As our population changes, W. F. OcBurn. 
J. Adult Educ. 11, No. 1 (Jan. 1939) pp. 
5-9. 

Impending population changes are reviewed 
and their several effects on public school edu- 
cation pointed out. It is indicated that adult 
education will undoubtedly be affected also 
since the percentage of high school graduates 
in the population will be greater. This sug- 
gests that there will need to be changes in the 
quality and type of courses offered; but with a 
larger working population, with possibly higher 
per capita incomes and with fewer children as 
dependents to educate, it would seem that the 
means to provide adult education will be in- 
creased.—R. V. H. 


A preliminary study of questions which adoles- 
cents find unanswerable, G. Lawton. J. 
Exptl. Educ.7, No. 2 (Dec. 1938) pp. 99-104. 
A study of the questions of 385 boys and girls 

between the ages of 14 and 18 revealed that a 

large proportion of their problems dealt with 


psychological questions of human nature, 
mental processes, and emotions; with religion 
and philosophy; and with school. The author 
describes and recommends a technique for 
bringing out such questions and proposes means 
of dealing effectively with the problems in- 
volved.—B. I. C. 


If one wants to be his own boss, R. R. UppeE- 
GRAFF. Occupations 17, No. 4 (Jan. 1939) 
pp. 303-307. 

An analysis of factors to be considered by one 
contemplating going into business for himself. 
Emphasis is placed on the necessity for study- 
ing the needs of people when setting up a new 
business. Some common mistakes of people 
who go into business are discussed. Five per- 
tinent points for checking for success of one 
interested in going into business seem very 
helpful for a self-analysis.—A. L. 


What does democracy mean in school life? 
L. Dix. Progressive Educ. 16, No. 2 (Feb. 
1939) pp. 124-129. 

To be functional, democratic procedures in 
the school will be evolutionary (growing from 
day to day), experimental, operational (things 
done to, for, and by people), and controllable 
(responsive to human needs). If we are to 
bring up competent citizens of a democracy, 
young people must have ample opportunities 
to deal with people, with their own expanding 
experience, and with the essential institutional 
framework of society. Suggestions are made 
for procedures in schools in light of this philos- 
ophy.—S. M. B. 


Community programs for home and family 
living, E. P. Ammon. School Life 24, 
No. 5 (Feb. 1939) p. 136. 

A report of a U. S. Office of Education con- 
ference in which plans were discussed for the 
development of community programs of edu- 
cation for home and family life in four selected 
centers. These centers are to serve as demon- 
strations to make available to the teachers and 
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school administrators of the nation for observa- 
tion, study, and evaluation, workable plans for 
education in this field. The centers which are 
co-operating with their state departments of 
education and the U. S. Office of Education 
are Wichita (Kansas), Toledo (Ohio), Obion 
County (Tennessee), and Box Elder County 
(Utah). This conference and these demon- 
stration centers constitute a further develop- 
ment of the promotion of community programs 
in education for family living which has been 
carried on for a period of years by the staff of 
the Home Economics Education Service of the 
Office of Education.—S. M. B. [See also 


page 349.] 


Parent education opportunities, E. C. Lom- 
BARD. School Life 24, No. 5 (Feb. 1939) 
p. 148. 

The offerings in the field of parent education 
or of parent-teacher co-operation that attracted 
parents, leaders, and teachers last summer to 
colleges and universities are described as a 
guide for students, whether they are teachers or 
parents, in planning their study.—S. M. B. 


Education of girls in an industrial society, 
M. M. Prorritrr. School Life 24, No. 5 
(Feb. 1939) pp. 151-156. 

Many programs of schools fail to provide for 
the education of girls in industrial subjects in 
a way that is commensurate with conditions 
obtaining in their environment. This failure 
is so pronounced that the question may well 
be asked whether we look forward or backward 
when selecting curriculum subjects for the ad- 
justment of girls today. Both boys and girls 
should be provided with educational experi- 
ences that will help them to understand and to 
participate effectively in the social order in 
which they live, including the factors most 
influential in producing it.—S. M. B. 


County and regional libraries, E. Gantt. 
School Life 24, No. 6 (March 1939) pp. 
185-186. 

The interest and enthusiasm for better li- 
brary service for rural people through county 
and regional libraries seem unusually keen 
today. Some of the advances made in putting 


plans for such libraries into execution are 
described.—S. M. B. 
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COLLEGE 


High school training and college freshman 
grades, C. A. Smitn. J. Educ. Research 
32, No. 6 (Feb. 1939) pp. 401-409. 

When students who had studied given sub- 
jects in high school were compared with 
students who had not, few differences occurred 
in the case of some subjects and decided differ- 
ences occurred with other subjects. Separat- 
ing students on the basis of the college aptitude 
tests indicated that those with high school 
trgining did better than those in the quartile 
above without high school training.—B. I. C. 


A community of learning, C. E. HEnpry. 
Progressive Educ. 16, No. 1 (Jan. 1939) 
pp. 11-16. 

An account of the effort to create a junior 
college on functional lines through which 
“education was set free, free from the institu- 
tionalism that characterizes so many colleges, 
free from the provincialism of so many college 
communities, free to roam over a whole re- 
gion.”—S. M. B. 


The student in the curriculum, D. W. BaIrey. 
Progressive Educ. 16, No. 1 (Jan. 1939) 
pp. 39-41. e 
An attempt to answer the question as to 

how the processes involved in the philosophy 

that “true education is the whole of experience 
and should be always concerned with the 
individual” can go on simultaneously in col- 

lege.—S. M. B. 


A woman’s right to a right education, J. M. 
Woop. Progressive Educ. 16, No. 1 (Jan. 
1939) pp. 44-50. 

An account of the adaptation of a college 
curriculum to the “emotional sensitiveness 
characteristic of woman’s nature” in an effort 
to fit women for the potential social and 
humanitarian service for which they are fitted 
through this sensitiveness.—S. M. B. 


College as transition, R. D. Letcu. Progres- 
sive Educ. 16, No. 1 (Jan. 1939) pp. 51-58. 
An account of efforts in the direction of 

planning an educational system for the four 

years immediately preceding coming of age, 
with reference to the fundamental ambitions 
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and needs of young women during late adoles- 
cence.—S. M. B. 


The land-grant college as a research agency, 
J. W. SrupeBaker. School Life 24, No. 5 
(Feb. 1939) pp. 139-140, 159. 

Recognition is given to the vital pioneering 
role that land-grant colleges have played 
and are playing in the development of higher 
education in this country. Another phase of 
pioneer service in the cause of higher education 
is suggested as a significant possible service of 
the land-grant college, that of scientific evalua- 
tion of their own educational materials and 
practices. This research in collegiate instruc- 
tion would involve the scholarly interest of 
many departments of the institution. Sug- 
gestions are made for types of problems of 
college instruction which lend themselves to 
research, types of administrative organization 
best designed to facilitate that research, and 
the part the U. S. Office of Education can 
play in aiding the program for the country as 
a whole.—S. M. B. 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


The Norris community program, G. KENDALL. 
Curric. J. 10, No. 3 (March 1939) pp. 108- 
110. 

Besides carrying on school projects, the 
students in the grades and high school in 
Norris, Tennessee, participate in community 
projects as well. School and community co- 
operatives and the elimination of malaria in 
the area are two projects engaging the attention 
of different groups.—B. I. C. 


Survey of general aims of education, F. H. 
Utitricn. Curric. J. 10, No. 3 (March 
1939) pp. 128-129. 

The aims stated by many groups since 
1918 and a summary of those for elementary, 
junior high school, and senior high school 
levels.—B. I. C. 


The high-school graduate and dropout, J- 
SAMLER. J. Expil. Educ. 7, No. 2 (Dec. 


1938) pp. 105-109. 
A study of the educational and vocational 
adjustments of 4,000 students in the high 
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schools of New York City from June 1934 to 
February 1936.—B. I. C. 


Adjustment service of Chicago’s high schools, 
G. E. Munson. Occupations 17, No. 5 
(Feb. 1939) pp. 389-394. 

A description of an adjustment program 
which went into operation in all Chicago high 
schools in February 1937, after experimentation 
in 8 high schools. This adjustment service, 
which is rooted in the elementary grades, 
attempts to help the high school meet its re- 
sponsibility for the guidance, training, and 
placement of youth.—-A. L. 


TEACHER TRAINING AND SUPERVISION 


The functions of evaluation, H. TaBa. Child- 
hood Educ. 15, No. 6 (Feb. 1939) pp. 245- 
251. 

Four important functions of evaluation in 
educational procedure are: to help provide 
more intelligent guidance of teaching and of 
learning; to develop more effective curricula 
and educative experiences; to secure more 
intelligent and effective co-operation with 
parents and community; and to provide an 
adequate and objective basis for reporting 
progress. Evaluation is often mistakenly 
identified with measurement and with stand- 
ardized tests. An adequate program for 
evaluation includes the formulating, listing, 
and grouping of objectives and the collecting 
of objective data through means other than 
paper-and-pencil tests. Difficulty may be 
encountered in appraisal unless groups of 
teachers work co-operatively on the develop- 
ment of procedures.—R. V. H. 


An evaluation of “units of work,” R. Srrerrz. 
Childhood Educ. 15, No. 6 (Feb. 1939) 
pp. 258-261. 

Education in this country is characterized by 
impetuousness. Any new idea or slightly 
reconstructed procedure is put into execution 
before it can be evaluated through adequate 
study and thought. This enthusiasm for the 
immediate execution of an idea has brought 
many good procedures into disrepute and has 
substantiated the critics’ complaints that in 
the United States educators do not know 
what they believe, that they no sooner in- 
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augurate one plan than they discard it for 
another. There is a great carelessness in the 
use of terms. It is not uncommon for members 
of the profession to discuss the same thing in 
such different words and phrases as to make it 
appear that they are using a new and unfamiliar 
language. The term “unit of work” has under- 
gone so many changes in the process of accept- 
ance and rejection that its real meaning is 
relatively obscure. The term is being replaced 
by the word “experiences.” The author dis- 
cusses former attempts to standardize “‘units 
of work,” and concludes by a discussion of 
quality of experiences necessary for child 
growth and development.—A. L. 


Organization for curriculum development, 
P. R. HANNA. Curric. J. 10, No. 3 (March 
1939) pp. 104-107. 

Describes an organization in a city which 
provides for wide staff participation and a 
shuttling back and forth of proposals between 
committees and teachers so that a design of 
education may be developed for the entire 
system.—B. I. C. 

The integration of professional education, F. 
Apams. Curric. J. 10, No. 3 (March 1939) 
pp. 114-116. 

Reports a plan by which students carry all 
of their professional education, including ob- 
servation and participation, as a part of a 
single course to which several specialists in 
education and supervising teachers contribute. 
A group director is in charge of 15 students.— 
m2. <. 


The education of teachers, E. R. EmMBrREE. 
Educ. Digest 4, No. 6 (Feb. 1939) pp. 49-51. 
[Reported from Julius Rosenwald Fund Re- 
view for 1936-38, pp. 6-19.] 

In American education two strangely contra- 
dictory facts stand out: (1) The preparation 
of teachers is the most important form of 
professional education; and (2) the teachers’ 
college is the poorest of all departments of 
higher education. Teachers’ colleges are poor 
in money. The sums that go into them are 
pitiful compared with those supplied to 


many other professional departments; yet 
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teaching is the most important of all the pro- 
fessions. Other professions have their special 
values; but important as these are, they do 
not compare in significance with the nurture of 
the coming generations. Five essential fea- 
tures of a teachers’ college are: rigorous selec- 
tion of students; sound general education; 
understanding of the arts and sciences underly- 
ing the profession; a wisely planned interplay 
of theory and practice, learning and experience; 
and continued research.—A. L. 


My best teacher, P. HouUNCHELL. Peabody J. 
Educ. 16, No. 4 (Jan. 1939) pp. 253-255. 
A description of 9 accomplishments of a 

superior teacher. These are: a good educa- 

tion, rounded personality, participation in 
community affairs, smooth procedure in teach- 
ing, peaceable living with children, co-opera- 
tion in school matters, willingness to work as 
a staff member, success in avoiding tiredness, 
and a good professional example.—A. L. 


Teachers for tomorrow, F. W. Tuomas. 
Peabody J. Educ. 16, No. 4 (Jan. 1939) 
pp. 267-270. 

The past century of teacher preparation has 
emphasized the training in subject matter of 
the public school curriculum and in method of 
teaching it effectively. The author describes 
four phases of teacher education to be empha- 
sized in the training of teachers for tomorrow. 
These are: wiser and more careful selection of 
teachers; preparation for courses which tie up 
knowledge with real problems of living; a rec- 
ognition of the fact that the development of 
the teachers’ talents and better qualities will 
depend on the experiences and activities in 
which they have opportunity to participate; 
and a richer acquaintance with the finest which 
humanity has produced in the arts.—A. L. 


Teaching aids for teachers, M. D. Davis. 
School Life 24, No. 5 (Feb. 1939) pp. 144- 
147. 

A summary of current source materials and 
teaching aids available from noncommercial 
organizations and publications and visual 
material from federal government agencies.— 
S. M. B. 
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FOOD ECONOMICS AND DIETARY REQUIREMENTS 


Contributed by the staff of the Food Economics Section, Bureau of Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture 


Consumption of agricultural products, J. P. 
Cavin. Agr. Situation 23, No. 1 (Jan. 
1939) pp. 13-15. 

According to estimates prepared in the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, the per capita 
consumption of total farm food products has 
remained remarkably stable since 1920. For 
certain types of foods, however, changes in 
consumption have occurred. There has been 
a slight but steady increase in the per capita 
consumption of dairy products, particularly 
ice cream, evaporated milk, and cottage cheese, 
and a striking increase in the consumption of 
fresh and canned vegetables, carrots, celery, 
lettuce, and canned tomato juice accounting 
for over half of the latter increase. A down- 
ward trend appears in the consumption of 
wheat flour, corn meal, and potatoes, and of 
lean meat and fish. There have been impor- 
tant changes in the consumption of individual 
kinds of fruit. For example, citrus fruit and 
grape consumption has increased but apple 
consumption has declined. Increasing quan- 
tities of canned peaches, pears, pineapple, and 
grapefruit have been purchased in recent 
years. In order to maintain the present 
level of consumption of all food and fiber 
products, it is estimated that at least 260 to 
265 million acres would be required for pro- 
duction and another 40 to 45 million acres for 
feed and hay for work stock. 


Nutrition in Toronto, E. E. McHenry. 
Can. Pub. Health J.30, No. 1 (January 1939) 
pp. 4-13. 


This paper reports a study of the diets of 
100 low-income families in Toronto. Per 
capita income ranged from $1.33 to $10 a 
week with an average of $3.48. In the families 
studied, there were 602 individuals. The food 
used by each individual in the family was 
weighed for one week. The nutritive value 
of the diets was computed in terms of calories, 
protein, calcium, and iron. The Canadian 


dietary standard was used as a basis for esti- 
mating the adequacy of the diets for persons 


of different age, sex, and activity. For men, 
the diets furnished an average of 2,360 calories 
per day or about 78 per cent of the standard 
for their activity; 86 per cent of the standard 
for protein; 106 per cent of the standard for 
calcium (0.60 gm.); and 115 per cent of the 
standard for iron (10 mg.). The women fared 
less well, with diets furnishing an average of 
1,720 calories or 70 per cent of the standard, 
and 73, 82, and 53 per cent of the standards for 
protein, calcium, and iron. The percentages 
were much lower for those women who were 
pregnant or lactating. The children were 
found to be receiving, on the average, about 
three fourths of their estimated energy and 
protein requirement; from 50 to 60 per cent 
of their calcium requirement; and from 40 to 
60 per cent in the case of iron. The daily 
consumption of milk as a beverage averaged 
0.26 pint for men, 0.35 pint for women, 0.37 
pint for children 11 to 18 years, and 0.42 pint 
for children under 11 years of age. Low in- 
come and lack of knowledge are held chiefly 
responsible for the inadequate nutrition 
revealed in this study. 


Milk. Commonhealth 25, No. 4 (Oct.-Nov.- 

Dec. 1938) pp. 277-341. 

Included in this issue devoted almost entirely 
to milk are: “Public Health Aspects of the 
Dairy Industry” by J. H. Frandsen, ‘Milk in 
Massachusetts” by C. J. Fawcett, “Production 
of Quality Milk” by Harley A. Leland, “Milk- 
Borne Diseases” by A. Daniel Rubenstein, 
“Bang Abortion Disease” by Charles F. Rior- 
dan, “Bovine Tuberculosis” by Harrie W. 
Peirce, “Tuberculosis and Milk” by Alton S. 
Pope, “The Progress of Milk Regulation” by 
Vlado A. Getting, “The Grading of Milk” 
by Hermann C. Lythgoe, “‘The Pasteurization 
of Milk” by Hermann C. Lythgoe, “‘Pasteurized 
Milk Is Safe Milk” by Francis B. Carroll, 
“The Care of Milk in the Home” by Frederica 
L. Beinert, “Milk for the Whole Family” by 
Mary Spalding, “Milk Consumption Among 
Children of Massachusetts” by Dorothy 
Adolph, “Milk in Relation to Sound Teeth” 
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by Florence B. Hopkins, ‘‘Facts and Fancies 
Concerning Milk” by Dorothea Nicoll, ‘““Teach- 
ing People to Drink Milk” by Jean V. Latimer. 


Food and welfare, F.L. McDouGALL. Geneva 

Studies 9, No. 5 (Nov. 1938) 56 pp. 

This issue is devoted to an appraisal of the 
significance of recent work of the League of 
Nations toward increased economic welfare. 
Included are brief reviews of the work of the 
Technical Commission and its report on “The 
Physiological Bases of Nutrition,” and of the 
work of the Mixed Committee, which consisted 
of scientific, economic, agricultural, and public 
welfare experts from many countries. As a 
result of their two-year study of the inter- 
relation of nutrition, health, agriculture, and 
economic policy, the problem of nutrition 
emerged as one of underconsumption of food, 
which is attributable mainly to inadequate 
income. This fact led logically to a study of 
standards of living and to a realization of the 
need for formulating policies of economic 
betterment. The economics of increased con- 
sumption and its implications for agriculture 
are discussed. 


A diet and physique survey in Assam, rural 
Bengal and Calcutta (India), H. E. C. 
Witson and D. D. Mrrra. Indian J. 
Med. Research 26, No. 1 (July 1938) pp. 
131-154. 

Diet records were obtained from 37 families 
of industrial coolie workers in Assam, from 
10 middle-class families in an agricultural 
area in Bengal, and from 6 well-to-do families 
in Calcutta. The diets of the first group 
furnished per consumption unit per day: 
2,181 calories; 59 gm. protein; 12 gm. fat; 
458 gm. carbohydrate; 0.17 gm. calcium; 1.67 
gm. phosphorus; 19 mg. iron; 22.8 y vitamin A; 
995 y carotene; 624 I. U. vitamin B; 1.07 mg. 
flavin; 26 mg. ascorbic acid; and 279 rat units 
vitamin Bs. These diets were obviously defi- 
cient in total calories, animal protein, fat, 
calcium, and carotene. On the other hand, 


the diets of the well-to-do families in Calcutta 
approximated closely the European standards. 
Physical examination of Assam children showed 
lower heights and weights than were found for 
children in the other groups. Some of the 
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Assam children showed xerophthalmia and 
Bitot’s spots, and there were a few cases of 
angular stomatitis and phrynoderma. The 
incidence of caries was highest among the 
well-to-do and lowest among the Assam coolies. 
The incidence of malocclusion of teeth, how- 
ever, showed a definite correlation with eco- 
nomic status. In general, the results of phys- 
ical measurements together with symptoms of 
deficiency indicate that many of the Assam 
and Barasat children are below the optimum 
in physique and health and that this is due 
largely to malnutrition. 


A diet survey of 51 families of Ferozepore, 
Punjab (India), B. Anmap and H. K. Gore. 
Indian J. Med. Research 26, No. 1 (July 
1938) pp. 155-163. 

In an attempt to correlate the state of nutri- 
tion of the people with the quality of their food 
supply, a nutrition survey of 1,250 school 
children was made and at the same time the 
diets of some representative families in the 
community were studied. This paper reports 
the data obtained from additional families in 
April and May 1937. The families were di- 
vided into four groups, the Hindus, Moham- 
medans, and Sikhs representing the higher 
economic level, and the Sweepers representing 
the lower. Per consumption unit (Interna- 
tional scale) the diets supplied for the four 
family groups, food energy averaging 2,876, 
2,943, 2,643, and 3,060 calories respectively; 
protein, 90, 97, 95, and 110 gm.; fat, 59, 60, 
64, and 38 gm.; calcium, 0.92, 0.88, 1.02, and 
0.76 gm.; and phosphorus, 2.50, 2.20, 2.26, 
and 2.33 gm. The average figures appear 
adequate, although about three fourths of the 
protein is derived from cereals and a large 
part of the calcium and phosphorus may be in 
unavailable form. In these diets wheat atta 
is the staple cereal, the daily consumption being 
about 18 ounces per consumption unit per 
day. Average consumption of other types of 
foods is: rice, 1.6 oz.; dals, 1.8 oz.; fruits and 
raw vegetables, 1.8 oz.; vegetables, 1.3 oz.; 
meat, fish, and eggs, 0.82 oz.; milk and curd, 
7.8 oz.; and butter or ghee, 1.1 oz. 


Further observations upon the influence of the 
growing family upon the diet in rural dis- 
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tricts in Sussex, F. Brockincton. J. Hyg. 
38, No. 5 (Sept. 1938) pp. 547-557. 

This report compares expenditures on vari- 
ous food items per adult unit per week in 80 
rural families with those recommended in the 
standard British Medical Association (1933) 
report for a child 8 to 10 years. Generally 
speaking, the lower the income and the larger 
the family, the poorer was found to be the 
quality of the diets. Expenditures on milk 
averaged 60 per cent of the standard, except 
in families of 5, 6, and 7 children where it 
fell to 25 percent. The money spent for meat, 
eggs, and fish exceeded the standard in higher 
incomes and small families, but declined 
steadily in all groups as family size increased. 
Expenditures for fruit and vegetables were 
usually much below the standard. For butter, 
margarine, sugar, jam, and tea, expenditures 
were usually above the standard except in the 
largest families. In all groups, the money 
allocated to bread remained above the recom- 
mended amount, but the proportion of total 
expenditure that went for bread increased 
markedly as the income declined and the size 
of the family increased. The proportion of 
protein from meat, eggs, and fish decreased 
with lower income, but the proportion from 
cheese, increased slightly. 


A study of English diets by the individual 
method. III. Pregnant women at different 
economic levels, R. A. McCance, E. M. 
Wippowson, and C. M. VERDON-ROE. 
J. Hyg. 38, No. 5 (Sept. 1938) pp. 596- 
622. 

The object of this study was to determine the 
weighed food intake of individual women dur- 
ing pregnancy. Records covering one week 
were obtained from 120 women, representing 
different economic levels. The subjects were 
classified into 6 groups according to income per 
capita. Wide individual differences were found 
in food intake and also in nutritive values of the 
diets. The average calorie intakes for the 
various groups were all below those recom- 
mended by the League of Nations, but the 
latter are believed to be too high. Aver- 
ages for protein and minerals rose steadily with 
income. Many individuals were receiving too 
little protein. The inadequacy of the calcium 
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intake was especially serious, with a third of 
the women receiving less than 0.5 gm. per day 
and only 15 per cent having as much as 1.0 
gm. daily. In the lower income groups in 
particular there was also a widespread defi- 
ciency in phosphorus and iron. Hemoglobin 
averages for the various groups ranged from 76 
per cent in Group I to 90 per cent in Group V. 
The more well-to-do women were also signifi- 
cantly taller. The better diets in the higher 
income groups were associated with an in- 
creased consumption of milk, fruit, vegetables, 
and meat, and a decreased consumption of 
bread and total cereals. 


A study of the dietary and value of living of 44 
Japanese families in Hawaii, C. D. MILLer. 
Univ. Hawaii Bull. 18, No. 2 (Dec. 1938) 
27 pp. 

Data from detailed schedules showed family 
incomes ranging from $723 to $3,227 per year, 
with an average of $1,910. Among the im- 
portant items of family living, food accounted 
for 30 per cent on the average, housing for 
12.7 per cent, and clothing for 14.5 per cent. 
Information on food expenditure and consump- 
tion was obtained from itemized accounts kept 
for 4 consecutive weeks. The families were 
classified by yearly per capita expenditure for 
food. The quality of the diet as judged by 
American standards increased with rising food 
expenditure. Calories, protein, phosphorus, 
and iron appeared to be fairly well supplied in 
most of the diets; calcium, however, was defi- 
cient in all but a few. While the dietary 
patterns of these families retained many 
characteristics of the native Japanese diet, they 
showed clearly the influence of American food 
consumption habits. White rice was con- 
sumed in large quantities, averaging 206 to 
351 pounds per person per year. When 
compared to average consumption figures for 
diets of similar cost in the United States, the 
Japanese diets in Hawaii showed a much lower 
consumption of potatoes and of milk; about the 
same quantities of meat, fish, poultry, and 
eggs; and much larger quantities of citrus fruits 
and succulent vegetables. Suggestions are 
given for improving the diet of typical Japanese 
families in Hawaii. 

E. F. P. and H. K. S. 
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FOOD UTILIZATION 


Contributed by the staff of the Food Utilization Section, Bureau of Home Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture 


Temperatures attained in baking products, 
R. A. BARACKMAN and R. U. BELL. Cereal 
Chem. 15, No. 6 (Nov. 1938) pp. 841-845. 
Results are reported on the internal tem- 

peratures and in some cases crust temperature, 

as measured by means of thermocouples, of 
two types of baked products. Those charac- 
terized by a soft spongy crumb such as biscuits, 
bread, cake, and muffins do not attain internal 
temperatures higher than that of boiling 
water. Factors affecting the rate at which this 
temperature is attained are: size of the test 
piece, the oven temperature, possibly the 
ingredients added, and the character and 
shape of the pan. The maximum temperature 
which will be reached will vary with atmos- 
pheric pressure. Crisp, brittle products such 
as waffles, wafers, and crackers require that 
their internal temperatures become higher than 
that of boiling water. The extent to which 
dehydration of dough colloids is carried varies 
with the product. The crust of baking prod- 
ucts rapidly reaches a temperature approxi- 
mating that of boiling water, after which the 
temperature again rises as dehydration of the 
dough colloids proceeds. There seems to be 

a slowing down of dehydration during caramel- 

ization of the crust, so that in a properly 

browned crust the temperature does not exceed 

150° C.—F. B. K. 


The leavening action of air included in cake 
batter, J. A. DuNnN and J.R.Wuite. Cereal 
Chem. 16, No. 1 (Jan. 1939) pp. 93-100. 

An investigation of the leavening action of 
the air included in poundcake batters showed 
that half the increase in volume of a lean 
poundcake containing no chemical leavening 
agents is due to the thermal expansion of the 
air; the remainder of the increase, it was con- 
cluded, being principally produced by moisture 
evaporating into the air cells and subsequently 
expanding. The techniques used in arriving 
at the conclusions are described.—F. B. K. 


Preservation of grape juice. V. Pasteuriza- 


tion of grape juice and apple juice for storage 


or immediate fermentation, E. A. BEAVENs, 

H. E. Gorestine, and C. S. PEDERSON. 

Food Research 3, No. 5 (Sept.—Oct. 1938) 

pp. 467-479. 

Studies were made of the pasteurization of 
juice from several varieties of grapes (eastern) 
and apple juice in different types of pasteur- 
izers. Various temperatures were used ranging 
from 54.4°C. to 76.7°C., and the killing of 
microorganisms was determined by platings 
of samples taken before and after heat treat- 
ment. Pasteurization at a temperature of 
60°C. in three types of pasteurizers was suffi- 
cient to cause a marked reduction in the 
number of microorganisms in all samples of 
grape juice. All microorganisms were killed 
when these juices were heated to 73.9°C. in the 
open kettle. Heating the apple juice to tem- 
peratures of 65.5°C. and 76.7°C., respectively, 
gave results similar to those obtained with the 
grape juice. Pasteurized grape and apple 
juices allowed to cool gradually after heating 
showed, after 24 hours, greater destruction of 
microorganisms than did those lots cooled 
immediately. This was due to the effect of 
prolonged heating during the slow cooling 
process. Results from plate counts of samples 
of juices taken 24 hours after heating suggest 
the possibility of using low-temperature pas- 
teurization for fruit juices which are to be held 
in storage for short periods to allow sedimenta- 
tion of suspended material.—F. B. K. 


Vitamin values of garden-type peas preserved 
by frozen-pack method. I. Ascorbic acid 
(vitamin C), E. N. Topuunter and B. L. 
SPARLING. Food Research 3, No. 5 (Sept.- 
Oct. 1938) pp. 489-497. 

The ascorbic acid content of frozen-pack 
Telephone peas stored in hermetically sealed 
containers was investigated to determine the 
effect of varying time and temperature of scald- 
ing before freezing and of thawing under 
different conditions of time and temperature. 
The determinations were made by titration 
with 2,6-dichlorophenolindophenol. Smaller 
peas were found to be higher in ascorbic acid 
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per unit of weight than larger peas and the 
concentration was greater in the seed coat than 
in the cotyledon. Peas scalded in water at 
99°C. for one minute contained 0.210 mg. of 
ascorbic acid per gram. There was no differ- 
ence in the ascorbic acid content of these 
samples and that of peas scalded for one 
minute in steam or two minutes in water at 
99°C., but scalding for three minutes in water 
at this temperature resulted in a lower con- 
centration of ascorbic acid. Scalding at 88°C. 
for 2, 4, and 6 minutes gave the same results, 
indicating that the ascorbic acid oxidase had 
been inactivated by this treatment. Scalding 
at 71°C. for the same periods, however, gave 
markedly lower ascorbic acid content, and the 
authors conclude that either the oxidase was 
not destroyed at this temperature or there was 
destruction of ascorbic acid during the scalding 
period. Thawed peas removed from the con- 
tainers and allowed to stand at room tempera- 
ture (76°F.) lost 16 per cent of their ascorbic 
acid in 30 minutes and 27 per cent in one hour, 
while the loss on standing in a refrigerator at 
40°F. was 25 per cent in 24 hours.—L. A. R. 


The physical and chemical characteristics of 
lard and other fats in relation to their culi- 
nary value. I. Shortening value in pastry 
and cookies, B. Lowe, P. M. Netson, and 
J. H. BucHanan. Iowa State College Agr. 
Expt. Sta. Research Bull. 242 (Oct. 1938). 
The bulletin reports the results of several 

years’ study of the factors affecting the shorten- 

ing value of pastry and cookies, measured as 
breaking strength on a Bailey shortometer. 

The fats used for shortening in the pastry 

ranked in increasing breaking strength as 

follows: the oils, the softer lards, the harder 
lards, the hydrogenated fats and butter. Fac- 
tors which increased the breaking strength of 
pastry were certain manipulative techniques 
such as “development” of gluten in mixing 
water with the flour-fat mixture, aging the 

dough overnight, aging the pastry up to 2 or 3 

hours before measuring the breaking strength. 

Techniques which decreased the breaking 

strength were long-period mixing of fat and 

flour and aging the dough up to and including 

2 hours. Pastries made from lard at room 

temperature had lower breaking strengths than 
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when cold or melted lard was used. Lards 
with decreasing “hardness” produced pastries 
with corresponding decreases in breaking 
strengths. The softest lard had the highest 
iodine value, peroxide value, refractive index, 
and smoking point, and the smallest content of 
free fatty acids. The addition of sugar to the 
pastry formula to make an eggless cookie in 
which the fat was introduced by creaming, pro- 
duced products with higher breaking strengths. 
The fats produced cookies of increasing break- 
ing strength as follows: prime-steam lard, the 
hydrogenated fats and open-kettle lard, the 
oils and butter.—F. B. K. 


Effect of exterior temperature upon press 
fluid, shear force, and cooking losses of 
roasted beef and pork muscles, A. M. CHILD 
and M. J. Satortus. J. Agr. Research 57, 
No. 11 (Dec. 1, 1938) pp. 865-871. 

Oven temperatures used in roasting were as 
follows: with 48 semitendinosus cuts from the 
bottom round of beef, 125°, 150°, 175°, and 
200°C.; with 72 standing two-rib cuts of beef, 
150°, 200°, and 260° for searing followed by 
150° to finish; with 48 pork loin cuts, 125°, 
150°, 175°, and 260° for searing followed by 
150° to finish. Beef was cooked rare (58°) and 
pork, well done (84°). Press fluid was deter- 
mined by the pressometer, described in previous 
articles [J. Home Econ. 27 (1935) p. 187, and 
28 (1936) p. 339]. Shear force was measured 
by the Minnesota modification of the Warner- 
Bratzler mechanical shear. A diagram of the 
shear-force apparatus is given, together with a 
description of the method of operation. On the 
basis of the data presented, the authors drew 
the following general conclusions: ‘Exterior 
or oven temperatures of 125° to 200°C. do not 
affect press fluid of roasted meat, and only 
at the extreme ends of the temperature range 
is shear force affected. More pounds of force 
may be required to shear roasts cooked at 
temperatures of 200° or higher, and fewer 
pounds of force to shear those cooked at 
temperatures of 125° or lower. However, at 
the low temperatures, the cooking time is very 
long, especially for well-done meat. High 
exterior temperatures for searing increase 
cooking losses in rare meat but not in well- 
done meat.”—L. M. A. 
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INSTITUTION ADMINISTRATION 


Time table menus mean...? G. L. WENZEL. 
Am. Restaurant Mag. 21, No. 12 (Dec. 1938) 
pp. 24-25+. 

Two ways to plan a restaurant menu are the 
timetable way and the selective merchandising 
way. The former includes a large number of 
different dishes with many qualifying com- 
ments and footnotes which only serve to add 
to the confusion of the patron; it is costly and 
makes variety from day to day difficult to 
achieve. The selective method serves a limited 
variety of foods at popular prices; this permits 
taking advantage of low-cost market items 
more quickly, giving more attention to purchas- 
ing the fewer items, figuring costs accurately, 
and controlling them more easily; moreover, 
patrons can make their selection from this type 
of menu more rapidly, which increases the seat 
turnover. Principles and directions for menu 
planning are included. 


Stepping up your service for 1939, R. BILLinGs. 
Am. Restaurant Mag. 22, No. 1 (Jan. 1939) 
pp. 33, 80+. 

Methods of control to lower operating costs 
are considered. In checking labor costs, 
skilled help is frequently found to be doing 
unskilled work. It is suggested that more 
definite responsibility be given each employee 
and that the work of each department be clearly 
defined. The interest of department heads 
may be stimulated by giving them the facts 
and figures of the operation of their depart- 
ments and by co-ordinating the functioning of 
all. Proper timing throughout, good utiliza- 
tion of work hours, step-saving, and budgeting 
will make operation more profitable. 


Down with crash costs, R. H. Morsus. Am. 
Restaurant Mag. 22, No. 2 (Feb. 1939) pp. 
42-44+. 

The Brandeis Restaurants cut china costs 
50 per cent in two years by observing, training, 
and checking employees in the dishwashing 
department. The weight and size of china 


must be appropriate for the size of the bus 
boxes, dishwashing machine racks, and storage 
shelves. Bus boxes should be placed at con- 
venient height and should not be overloaded. 


To avoid wearing the glaze, silver should not 
be piled on china. Dishes should be wiped 
one atatime. The amount and cost of break- 
age can be charted. 


What the maintenance employee expects of his 
employers, K. JoncENS. Am. School Board 
J.97, No. 6 (Dec. 1938) p. 50. 

Allowing the maintenance employee enough 
time for thorough and adequate checking of 
all building needs is economy in the long run 
as it costs less to repair than to replace. 


Schools today and tomorrow, F. O. Evans. 
Am. School Board J. 98, No. 1 (Jan. 1939) 
pp. 27-29. 

There is a growing tendency to use the cafe- 
teria dining room as an auxiliary study hall 
or auditorium. In the plan here described 
and illustrated, the cafeteria is built so that a 
complete separation from the kitchen unit is 
possible. Practically the only added expense 
was improvement of the acoustical properties 
and ventilation. 

Frozen foods directory. Food Ind. 2, No. 1 
(Jan. 1939) p. 16. 

The detailed chart here shown gives the 
names of companies now actively engaged in 
packing frozen foods, the location of the plant, 
the brand, products, containers, system, 1937 
output, 1938 output, and the intended 1939 
output. 


Food technology—new discoveries and inven- 
tions. Food Ind. 2, No. 2 (Feb. 1939) pp. 
91-92. 

Darkening of fresh fruits and vegetables 
such as sliced apples, bananas, and potatoes 
is prevented by brief immersion of the slices 
in a solution of 0.1 per cent thiocarbamide 
followed by draining. No subsequent dis- 
coloration takes place. 


Suggested internal personnel organization by 
departments. Hospitals 12, No. 12 (Dec. 
1938) [Insert]. 

As a general guide to departmental organiza- 
tion and personnel, organization charts are 
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presented for a 100-bed and a 400-bed capacity 
hospital with average patient census of 75 and 
300 respectively; they show lines of authority 
and wages of staff and employees and cost of 
maintenance. 

Potato study. Hotei Mgt. 24, No. 6 (Dec. 

1938) p. 53. 

A detailed comparison of quality and run-of- 
the-mill potatoes gave the following results: 
Initial waste was 16 and 25 per cent respec- 
tively. Quality graded potatoes required 40 
per cent less cooking time, lost 8 per cent less 
weight, and gave a much better looking and 
tasting product. To insure quality, buying 
should be done on specification. Complete 
specifications for all grades are given. U. S. 
No. 1, Size “‘A”’ is most economical. Detailed 
information is given about preparation and the 
best varieties for different methods of cooking. 
Excellent illustrations and tested recipes add 
to the value of the discussion. 


Hotel Management 25, No. 2 (Feb. 1939). 

The entire issue is devoted to the Boston- 
Statler kitchen. A clear picture is given of the 
factors necessary for a well-organized, profit- 
making food service department. Some of the 
points discussed in detail are: standard recipes, 
standard meat portions, menus, organization 
charts, desserts for every occasion, salads and 
sandwiches, food tests and standards, dish 
sanitation practice, dishwashing machines, 
and ideas for saving cost and time. 


Efficient purchasing for hotels, W. B. WrLLIAM- 
son. Hotel Mthly. 46, No. 549 (Dec. 1938) 
pp. 23-24. 

For the Blackhawk Hotels Company the 
linen allowance for rooms is 2} times that re- 
quired for a complete setup, and for the food 
department, twice the requirement for capac- 
ity business. Inventories are taken monthly 
and checked against allowance to determine 
need for purchasing. Sheets are tested for 
tensile strength and shrinkage. Linen losses 
due to theft from rooms, losses in laundry, and 
discard of worn-out pieces remain almost 
constant. A fixed percentage of food sales is 


set to cover chinaware and glassware replace- 
China is tested for resistance to chip- 


ments. 
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ping and cracking and to wear of the glaze. 
Silverware inventories are taken quarterly, 
and purchasing is based on inventory losses. 
Life expectancy of carpets is 10 years, draperies 
5 years, curtains 2 years, and upholstery mate- 
rials 6 years. Modernization programs may 
make earlier replacements advisable. 


The university as a means of improving the 
dietary of students, F. Quast. J. Am. 
Dietet. Assocn. 15, No. 2 (Feb. 1939) pp. 
101-104. 

In 1932 the students of Syracuse University 
were limited as to their food expenditures. 
To aid them, the cafeteria started serving 
adequate low-cost diets at a set rate, $3.50 per 
week, later raised to $4, which made possible a 
greater variety. This covered three meals a 
day, Sundays excluded. The plan has been 
very successful and has improved the habits 
of food selection among the patrons of the 
cafeteria. Students on low-cost diets are 
given instruction sheets explaining the special 
values of certain foods. Private conferences 
are arranged with students making poor selec- 
tions or having a long list of dislikes. 


The administration of the school lunchroom, 

A. Tracy. J. Health & Phys. Educ. 9, No. 

8 (Dec. 1938) p. 475. 

The lunchroom should be under the control 
of the school board which sets the financial 
policies. When that is the case a well-trained 
manager should be selected and given faculty 
status in order to bring to the position the 
needed training and approach. As a food 
administrator she uses such accepted tools of 
good management as well-tested, standardized 
recipes priced in terms of raw food cost; a 
simple procedure for figuring daily policies 
written in terms of the needs of the job and 
the welfare of the worker; daily work schedules; 
a clearly defined buying policy. The effective- 
ness of the nutrition program in a school 
depends on the policies set up by the board. 
Proper supervision and control devices are 
also important. 


Standards for feather pillows, J. A. KatzrIne. 
Mod. Hosp. 51, No. 5 (Nov. 1938) pp. 86-88. 
Standards for 20” x 27” pillows made with 
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gray goose feathers are: 24 pounds of feathers, 
40 per cent of 2” to 4” length, and 60 per cent 
of intermediate grades 1” to 2” length; 8 
ounces of A.C.A. ticking; gross weight com- 
plete with ticking, 3 pounds; construction to be 
with No. 30 thread, not less than 12 stitches per 
inch. In selecting feathers the important 
considerations are that the stock shall be all 
new, with no stripped, broken, or chipped 
feathers or large wing or tail quills; all free from 
dirt, grit, or damage by moths; without objec- 
tionable odor or odor of deodorizing process; 
without brittleness or breakage when two ends 
are bent around each other. 


A housekeeper’s views of asepsis, M. W. 
NortHrop. Mod. Hosp. 52, No. 1 (Jan. 
1939) p. 84. 

The establishment of a superior standard of 
cleanliness is a major problem of the house- 
keeping department of a hospital and includes 
the consideration of features in the building 
structure which contribute to the ease of main- 
tenance, such as smooth and washable surfaces, 
absence of cracks, and correct placement of 
equipment. Of equal importance is the effec- 
tiveness of the instruction and supervision of 
the employees by the department head. 
“‘Well-trained employees are far more essential 
in maintaining asepsis than are elaborate 
equipment and a large variety of preparations 
for cleaning.” 


Ice cream tops them all, E. H. HANpy, WNa- 
tion’s Schools 22, No. 6 (Dec. 1938) pp. 
53-54. 

Ice cream bought by specification from 
reliable dealers is the best for some institutions. 
For others it is more economical and more 
satisfactory from the standpoint of variety and 
type of produc* to install their own machines. 
Ice cream and ice-cream mix are usually bought 
by butterfat content. A 10 per cent butterfat 
ice cream is closely similar to whole milk in 
nutritive value, and a 14 per cent ice cream is 
similar to a 20 per cent table cream. In most 
schools a butterfat content of from 10 to 12 
per cent is most popular. In planning the 
installation of a freezing machine, it is advis- 
able to consult several manufacturers. 
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Walls tell a story, L. McKown. Nation’s 
Schools 23, No. 2 (Feb. 1939) pp. 42-44. 
There is much technical improvement in 

wallpapers today. Lacquer spraying makes 
them durable, and a wide variety of colors and 
patterns makes them suitable for many uses in 
the school. Full-length scenic paper on cafe- 
teria walls or screens, or movable partitions 
covered with mural patterns are attractive 
means of introducing color and light into the 
room. 


Cleaning painted surfaces, K. P. GRABARKIE- 
wicz. Nation’s Schools 23, No. 2 (Feb. 
1939) pp. 45-46. 

Detailed directions are given for washing 
inside and outside walls, together with informa- 
tion about cleaning equipment and supplies. 
Waxing painted surfaces is suggested as a 
means to lengthen the life of the paint and 
facilitate cleaning. 


Two lunchroom layouts, M. pE G. Bryan. 
Nation’s Schools 23, No. 2 (Feb. 1939) pp. 
64-66. 

In this, the second of a series of descriptions 
of floor plans and layouts for school cafeterias, 
the layouts of equipment for two similar 
school lunchrooms are shown, including such 
new and desirable features as portable tray 
tables and service counters with electrically 
heated hot tables; shelves in small sections 
mounted on wheels and fitting under the counter 
top to allow flexibility in use and ease of clean- 
ing; garbage cans and storage cans mounted on 
dolly trucks. Three pieces of mechanical 
equipment—the peeler, the small hand slicer, 
and a table mixer—are recommended even for 
small units if funds permit. Refrigerators and 
ranges are placed in spaces convenient to the 
areas of work in which they are used. The 
serving counter is arranged so that the lunch- 
room can be closed off from the kitchen and 
used as a music room during school hours. 
Specifications for fabricated equipment are 
included. 


Equipment and its care, O. WEBBER. Prac. 


Home Econ. 16, No. 12 (Dec. 1938) pp. 469- 
470, 482. 
Quarry tile floors, glazed tile walls, and 
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painted ceilings are recommended as most 
satisfactory for the cafeteria kitchen. Con- 
venient, adequate, and centrally located plumb- 
ing and electrical controls are suggested. 
Equipment subject to intermittent usage re- 
quires special care in cleaning, especially for the 
vacation period. Suggestions are offered for 
installation of equipment to promote ease of 
maintenance and for special care in checking 
the cleaning of standard equipment. 


Where students dine in luxury. Restaurant 

Mgt. 44, No. 1 (Jan. 1939) pp. 14-17. 

In the Hillcrest dormitory for men at the 
University of Iowa the food service is planned 
for masculine trade in a combination of regular 
meal, soda fountain, and short-order service 
in the same dining room. Except for the 
manager and two cooks, all the work is done by 
students working for their board. A brief 
description of the setup is given, also pictures 
and floor plan. 


Ewart’s storeroom and food cost control sys- 
tem. Restaurant Mgt. 44, No. 1 (Jan. 1939) 
pp. 26-27+. 

The cafeteria here described is run on a 
strictly weekly basis. The balance sheet is 
completed every Saturday night. Menus are 
made for a week, requisition orders are sub- 
mitted to purveyors, and the lowest or most 
advantageous bidder gets the weekly order. 
Illustrations show all the records used in food 
control. Ten per cent of net savings over the 
budget go into a bonus fund, which keeps the 
employees on their toes. 


Personnel training [Editorial]. School & Coll. 

Cafeteria 2, No. 4 (Dec. 1938) p. 7. 

In the Los Angeles city school cafeteria 
system, examinations are held at stated regular 
intervals for those who wish to be employed 
and vacancies are filled from the resulting list 
of persons worth training. The questions are 
simple and of a type encountered in the daily 
work. Printed instructions given at the 


beginning of employment or a few days later 
uniform practices. Constant 


are almost 
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checking by the manager is, however, necessary 
to maintain standards. 


The school cafeteria has its place in modern 
education, J. Apams. School & Coll. Cafe- 
teria 2, No. 4 (Dec. 1938) pp. 9-12. 

A plea for more recognition of the important 
part the cafeteria plays in the life habits of the 
elementary and even the preschool child. It 
is advocated that cafeterias be soundproofed 
and sound-deadened to promote relaxation 
during the lunch period. The necessity of 
providing adequate hand-washing facilities 
is emphasized. If the school cafeteria is part 
of the educational system and correlates with 
other school training, it will create a demand 
for improved service in nearby commercial 
cafeterias. 


Portions committee adopts uniform servings 
and prices, E. B. TAtMAN. School & Coll. 
Cafeteria 2, No. 4 (Dec. 1938) p. 15. 

For several years a portions committee has 
worked to set up standards of measurement for 
the various types of food served on the coun- 
ters of the Baltimore school cafeterias. Cus- 
tard cups, muffin tins, soup ladles, and scoops 
for serving vegetables are ordered to specifica- 
tion and are standard throughout the system. 
Cake batter is weighed into the pans, salad 
portions are weighed, and standard scoops are 
used for sandwich filling. 


Bookkeeping and accounting in the school 
cafeteria, D. F. Beum. School Executive 58, 
No. 5 (Jan. 1939) pp. 12-15. 

The double-entry bookkeeping system is used 
in a school cafeteria operated as a single finan- 
cial unit in a city school of approximately 2,000 
students. The dietitian does the accounting 
on the basis of a 4-week fiscal period, which is 
found to be more convenient to use than the 
calendar month. The voucher system used is 
described in detail. The supplies and equip- 
ment needed are summarized, including clas- 
sifications of accounts and daily and weekly 
procedures. 

G. A., M. S., and M. pe G. B. 
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MISCELLANY 


The School Lunch. The school lunch as a 
factor in health education was emphasized by 
Katharine McFarland Ansley in a paper which 
she presented at the April 1938 meeting of the 
American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation of the N.E.A. in 
Atlanta and which was printed in the Journal 
of Health and Physical Education for No- 
vember 1938. 

The division of lunchrooms of the Cleveland 
Public Schools, of which the director is Mary 
Hemmersbaugh, has gotten out a 21-page 
mimeographed bulletin entitled “Lunchroom 
Procedure.” It describes the policies and 
procedures followed, together with the educa- 
tional philosophy and the essential information 
on which they rest. Copies of the bulletin 
may be obtained from the Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Cleveland Board of Education, for 35 
cents each. 


National Health Program. The Interde- 
partmental Committee to Coordinate Health 
and Welfare Activities has recently published 
the complete official “Proceedings of the Na- 
tional Health Conference,” a 163-page docu- 
ment purchasable from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C., for 35 cents 
acopy. Separate reprints of the report of the 
Technical Committee on Medical Care, en- 
titled “A National Health Program,” are avail- 
able on request to the Committee, Washington, 
D. C. So also are two less formal accounts 
of the Conference and its proposals: “Toward 
Better National Health,” a popular, illustrated 
bulletin; and “The Nation’s Health,” which 
reports the main facts of the meeting and its 
deliberations. 


U. S. Office of Education. A mimeographed 
publication of interest to home economists is 
“Community Programs for Education in Home 
and Family Living: Brief Description of De- 
velopment in Four Selected Centers,’ issued 
as Miscellany 2159 from the Home Economics 
Education Service. 


Libraries. Friends of better public libraries 


will be interested in several publications from 


the American Library Association, 520 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois: “A Co- 
ordinated Program” and “A National Plan for 
Libraries” reprinted from the Bulletin of the 
American Library Association for September 
1938 and February 1939, respectively; a leaflet 
on “Federal Aid for Libraries” as included in 
the bill for Federal Aid to Education (see page 
319); and mimeographed documents about 
state funds granted in 1938 and aid to be sought 
in 1939 in the various states. 

What has been accomplished through the 
work of the California Home Economics As- 
sociation’s committee on home economics 
education through libraries is enthusiastically 
described by Bessie B. Silverthorn of the 
Stanislaus County Library in The Western 
Journal of Education for January 1939. 

“Professional Library Education” is the title 
of an attractively illustrated bulletin that 
shows both the range and varieties of the 
modern libraries and the training and profes- 
sional status of librarians. It was prepared 
by Nora E. Beust of the Library Service Divi- 
sion of the U. S. Department of the Interior 
as Office of Education Bulletin 1937, No. 23. 
Copies may be obtained from the Superinten- 
dent of Documents, Washington, D. C., for 
15 cents each. 


Child Welfare. The “Proceedings of Con- 
ference on Better Care for Mothers and 
Babies”’ held in Washington, D. C., on January 
17 and 18, 1938, has been issued as U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, Children’s Bureau Publica- 
tion No. 246, copies of which may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., for 20 cents each. 

The extent of the protection given children 
under the so-called Wagner Act and the need 
for further state and federal legislation are dis- 
cussed in the February issue of the Labor In- 
formation Bulletin by Beatrice McConnell, 
director of the Industrial Division of the U. S. 
Children’s Bureau. 

“Child Adrift” is the title of an article in 
Better Times for February 17 which tells by 
both text and pictures how the provision made 
for friendless children has developed during 
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the centuries and what it now is in New 
York City. 


Low-cost Meals for English Families. ‘Bet- 
ter Meals for the Money’”’ is the title of a series 
of leaflets which the Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany, Horseferry Road, Westminster, London, 
has prepared to promote good food selection 
and use when weekly food expenditures must 
be kept low. They are for three levels of ex- 
penditure, between 5 and 10 shillings per 
person. Each suggests “What to Buy, What 
to Serve, What It Costs” by means of suitable 
menus and shopping lists. The nutritive value 
of each meal suggested is indicated by colored 
bars for body-building, protective, and energy- 
yielding nutrients; and the cost of gas needed 
for preparing the meal is also shown. 


The Patman Chain Store Tax Bill. The 
Consumers National Federation, 110 Morning- 
side Drive, New York City, has prepared a 
9-page mimeographed statement of this bill 
as it affects the interests of consumers. It can 
be obtained from the Federation for 10 cents. 


Installment Selling. Problems of install- 
ment selling likely to trouble the seller during 
1939 are discussed by Albert Haring in Ad- 
verlising & Selling for March. He recognizes 
that purchasers as well as sellers have just 
complaints about the present situation and 
warns that failure to improve it may lead to 
legislative control. 


Money Management. A leaflet on ““Money 
Management for the Family”? which has been 
prepared by the home economics committee of 
the Family Welfare Society, 100 North Main 
Street, Providence, Rhode Island, is based on 
the principle that successful family life calls 
for suitable participation of all members. 


Linen and Rayon Fabrics. Jessie Caplin, in- 


structor in textiles in the General Extension 
Division of the University of Minnesota, is the 
author of two booklets: “Linen Fabrics” and 
“Rayon Fabrics,” copies of which may be 
purchased for 60 and 70 cents respectively 
from the Riverside Press, Inc., 505 Minnesota 
Street, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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Dinnerware. This is the subject of a recent 
addition to the Better Buymanship series pub- 
lished for free distribution by the Household 
Finance Corporation, 919 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Textbooks. The First Annual Exhibition of 
Textbooks under the sponsorship of the Text- 
book Clinic of the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts will be held at the Public Library, 
New York City, from May 23 to June 3. It 
will include 60 books, chosen by a jury of five 
on a basis of artistic and technical excellence 
and of suitability, as far as format is concerned, 
to instructional purposes. The value of the 
literary content will not be considered. Dupli- 
cate exhibits will be sent on tour. 


American Films Foundation. This organi- 
zation, which is incorporated not for profit, 
is “a membership organization supported by 
voluntary contributions and devoted to the 
production and distribution in the theatrical 
and educational fields of sound-films upholding 
the free institutions and the moral and spiritual] 
ideals which constitute the foundation of the 
national greatness of the United States.” Its 
films are said to have won the approval of both 
educators and theaters. The address is 542 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Radio in the Classroom. “How to Use 
Radio in the Classroom” is discussed by a 
“committee of teachers and radio educators in 
association with the evaluation of school 
broadcasts, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio,” in a bulletin published by the National 
Association of Broadcasters, Washington, D. C. 


Plywood for Houses. A very readable ac- 
count of the development of “laminated ply- 
wood” as material for inexpensive prefabricated 
houses, of the projects in which it has already 
been successfully used, and of the probabilities 
of its soon becoming a real factor in low-cost 
housing, both public and private, will be found 


on pages 17 to 22 of Business Week for 
March 4. 
Lumber. Classes in housing and in furniture 


may be interested in some of the information 
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and pictures brought together in the March 
number of Building America. The address is 
Society for Curriculum Study, c/o E. M. Hale 
and Company, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 


Housing Questions and Answers. An effec- 
tive method of presenting information about 
slum clearance and low-rent housing has been 
used by the Housing Authority of the City of 
Los Angeles, California. It has issued 11 pages 
of mimeographed questions and answers on 
various phases of the subject, the index running 
from “annual contributions” and “architects” 
through “housing conditions” and “income of 
tenants” to “who will occupy.” Copies may 
be obtained from the Authority on request. 


Foreign Housing. The Division of Foreign 
Housing Studies of the W.P.A. for New York 
City has published a series of studies of housing 
agencies in Chile and Argentina, Italy, France, 
Denmark, Spain, and the Soviet Union. Cop- 
ies may be obtained from the New York City 
Housing Authority, 10 East 40th Street, New 
York City. In most cases the material is 
organized under the headings of background, 
functions, finances, organization, and accom- 
plishments. A bibliography accompanies each 
study. 


Rural Education. “Vocational Training for 
Older Rural Youth” by Agnes M. Boynton and 
E. L. Kirkpatrick and “Short Courses in Col- 
leges of Agriculture” by E. L. Kirkpatrick are 
recent mimeographed monographs prepared 
for the American Youth Commission, 744 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 


Literature and Rural Life. A fourth revised 
edition of ““A Guide to the Literature of Rural 
Life” by Benson Y. Landis has been issued by 
the American Country Life Association, 297 
Fourth Avenue, New York City, where copies 
may be obtained for 10 cents each or at special 
rates for larger orders. The many books and 


bulletins listed are briefly annotated and 
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classified under many headings, such as “Eco- 
nomics,” “Fiction,” “Standards of Living,” 
“Consumption,” “Cooperation,” “Housing,” 
“Education,” “Religion.” 


Cotton Thread. General facts about the 
manufacture and characteristics of cotton 
thread are found in “The Story of Cotton 
Thread,” a well-illustrated booklet issued by 
the Spool Cotton Company, 350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, distributors of two well-known 
makes of thread. 


“Roadside Improvement.” Home _ econo- 
mists interested in community beautification, 
especially in the country, will find valuable 
information in this special supplement to the 
October-December issue of Planning and Civic 
Comment, the organ of the American Planning 
and Civic Association, Union Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


Favorite Cuts. Visitors to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture exhibit at the recent 
International Livestock Exposition were re- 
quested to vote on their preference for lean, 
medium, or fat cuts of beef. The results 
showed 54 per cent for lean, 31 per cent for 
medium, and 15 per cent for fat. The reason 
most commonly given for preferring lean was 
economy, because of the high proportion of 
meat. Similar votes are to be taken at other 
exhibits. 


Nutrition and Chemistry in Great Britain. 
According to Science, “A Nutrition Panel, 
consisting of food experts and scientific men 
in every branch of research and industry, has 
been announced by the Food Group of the 
Society of Chemical Industry of Great Britain.” 
The chairman is Dr. J. C. Drummond of the 
University of London, and the purpose is to 
study food in relation to health and disease, 
including production, processing, distribution, 
and dietary uses. 



































NEWS NOTES 


GENERAL 


Business-Consumer Relations Conference. 
The National Association of Better Business 
Bureaus is arranging a conference of repre- 
sentative businessmen, government officials, 
educators, and consumers to meet at the Hotel 
Statler, Buffalo, New York, on June 5 and 6 
to consider their common interests in advertis- 
ing and selling practices. The American 
Home Economics Association is one of the co- 
operating organizations, and leading home 
economists are on the advisory committee. 
The topics for the four sessions are: “What 
Consumers Want,” “What Educators Are 
Doing,” “What Government Is Doing,” 
and “What Business Is Doing’’; three repre- 
sentatives of the interest named will speak at 
each, after which the three other parties will 
be heard from. For further information ad- 
dress the N.A.B.B.B., 80 Summer Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

Vassar Institute of Euthenics. The 14th 
session of the Institute will take place at 
Vassar College from June 29 to August 9. 
The program will be “in terms of three con- 
ference groups, each one of which will function 
as a workshop.” Group subjects are: I. 
Development and Guidance, II. Conserva- 
tion of Natural and Human Resources, and 
III. Conservation of Family Resources. Each 
student will register for one of the conference 
groups, which will meet in daily seminar ses- 
sions with a faculty adviser and one or more 
specialists. There will also be evening lectures 
and discussions conducted by each of the 
groups in turn. Children from two to ten 
years old whose mothers or fathers attend the 
six-week session are enrolled in five groups, 
each with its own living quarters and a 24- 
hour program appropriate to the needs and 
interests of its particular age. For further 
information address Dr. Ruth Wheeler, di- 
rector, Institute of Euthenics, Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, New York. 
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Department of Home Economics, N.E.A. 
In preparation for the Department’s meetings 
during the convention of the National Educa- 
tion Association in San Francisco, July 2 to 
6, the program committee last winter sent a 
questionnaire to all members as a means of 
learning who planned to be there and what 
special interests each would like to see empha- 
sized. The chairman of the committee is 
Maude I. Murchie, chiei of the Bureau of 
Homemaking Education, State Department 
of Education, Sacramento. 

Conference of Food Service Directors. 
The fifth annual conference is to be held at the 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, November 
2 to 4. The Maryland Home Economics 
Association, the Maryland Dietetic Associa- 
tion, and the Maryland Restaurant Associa- 
tion are co-operating in the arrangements. 

Nutrition Consultant at Henry Street. 
Home economists will see more than local in- 
terest in the news that Helen Stacey, for 10 
years nutritionist with the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, has accepted 
the new position of nutrition consultant with 
the famous Henry Street Visiting Nurse 
Service and will help develop the nutritional 
aspects of its work. 


ARIZONA 


University of Arizona. “Speedy,” the first 
baby to live in the home management house, 
was affectionately welcomed by the School 
of Home Economics on February 21. 

Isabella McQuesten, an alumna who for- 
merly taught in the Phoenix High School, 
has been appointed instructor of home eco- 
nomics education. 

During the annual Agricultural Extension 
Service Conference the first week in January, 
the resident home economics staff entertained 
the home demonstration agents at tea. 

Extension Service. Jean Stewart, formerly 
home demonstration agent-at-large for the 
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California Extension Service, has been ap- 
pointed nutrition specialist, and Lorene Dry- 
den, formerly home demonstration agent at 
Carothersville, Missouri, clothing specialist, 


ARKANSAS 


University of Arkansas. Twenty-four senior 
men and women are enrolled in a new course in 
Farm Security Administration problems of- 
fered by the College of Agriculture this 
semester. The course includes lectures by the 
staff of both the College and the F.S.A., field 
work under the direction of the Washington 
County F.S.A. supervisors, and supplementary 
reading. 


CALIFORNIA 


San Diego County Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. The Association was again one of the 
county organizations that sponsored an all- 
day conference on family relationships in 
San Diego in March, which included capable 
speakers and round-table discussions. Family 
Relationships Week was observed from March 
13 to 17 in the home economics classes in 
San Diego Schools. 

Fresno State College. Under the direc- 
tion of Cora Burdick, home economics students 
helped select, design, and construct costumes 
worn by the cast in “Spring Swing,” a musical 
extravaganza presented both at the San Fran- 
cisco Fair on March 24 and as an annual 
college production on the campus. 

One of the foods laboratories is being en- 
tirely redecorated. New equipment being 
installed includes gas and electric ranges and 
cabinet sinks. 

University of California at Los Angeles. 
Dr. Gladys Timson Stevenson, recently a 
teaching assistant at Iowa State College, 
joined the faculty in September. 

Dr. Greta Gray, a member of the committee 
on the hygiene of housing of the American 
Public Health Association, attended a meeting 
of the committee held in conjunction with the 
annual meeting of the Milbank Memorial 
Fund in New York and New Haven in March. 

Dr. Martha Davis, chairman of the newly 
organized dietetics section in the Association 
of Western Hospitals, presided at the Asso- 
ciation’s annual meeting in Seattle. 


The home economics department has de- 
veloped courses in nutrition and in metabolism 
methods which attract both men and women 
seniors and graduate students from the de- 
partments of bacteriology, chemistry, and 
zoology. Of the 383 registered this semester 
in the courses in family relationships and 
economics of the household, 16 per cent are 
non-home-economics majors. 


CONNECTICUT 


Cénnecticut Home Economics Association. 
The principal speaker at the annual meeting 
on May 6 at the Junior Republic, Litchfield, 
will be Eleanor Little of Guilford, who was 
closely associated with the relief program in 
the state during the early days of the depres- 
sion. 

Vocational Homemaking Education. The 
vocational homemaking teachers of the state 
held their annual spring conference at Con- 
necticut State College on March 31 and April 1, 
with Alice Keliher of the Commission on Hu- 
man Relations as leader. 

State Department of Health. Increased 
nutrition services are now offered through the 
appointment of a nutritionist for the maternal 
and child health program. 

Connecticut College. President Katharine 
Blunt gave the welcoming address at a Con- 
ference on Professional Opportunities Other 
than Teaching for Women Trained in Chemis- 
try, held on April 15 under the auspices of the 
College and the Institute of Women’s Profes- 
sional Relations. Ruth O’Brien spoke on 
“Opportunities for Women Trained in Chem- 
istry in Government Positions,” and Dr. 
Mary Swartz Rose, on “Positions in the Field 
of Nutrition.” 

Student Clubs. Home economics students 
from Connecticut State College and St. 
Joseph’s were invited to attend the lecture on 
April 28 given by Dr. Lydia Roberts on her 
recent study of the nutritional needs of chil- 
dren. 


DELAWARE 


Women’s College, University of Delaware. 
The Home Economics Club has made out a 
tentative 4-year plan to insure a well-rounded 
program during each college generation. 
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There have been six interesting meetings this 
year, and a final outdoor supper is planned 
for May. 

Delaware Citizens Association. Mrs. Mil- 
dred I. Morgan, who taught the course in 
Family Relationships at the Women’s College 
last summer, has been brought to the state for 
6 weeks by the Delaware Citizens Association 
to put on a demonstration of a guidance pro- 
gram with adults in Wilmington and in the 
consolidated schools of Smyrna. Over 150 
women in Wilmington were organized into 
discussion groups, and early in March their 
6 weeks of work culminated in a 2-day ex- 
hibit planned to be helpful to parents. A 
state committee on guidance, representing 
16 organizations interested in the young people 
of the state, met weekly with Mrs. Morgan 
to work out policies and procedures for a guid- 
ance program. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


District of Columbia Home Economics 
Association. A dinner meeting held at the 
Y.W.C.A. on March 24 was followed by a 
talk on “The Value and Use of Color in the 
Home” by Anne Lawrence of the Woodward 
and Lothrop department store. 

H.E.W.I.B.’s. The Electric Institute of 
Washington entertained the H.E.W.I.B.’s at 
a buffet supper on February 15. Afterwards a 
business meeting was held. 

District of Columbia Dietetic Association. 
The speaker for the Association’s annual 
banquet at the Dodge Hotel on March 9 
was Ida Jean Kain, who conducts a daily 
newspaper column entitled “Your Figure, 
Madame!”’ Miss Kain’s exercises were demon- 
strated by a student from the Marjorie Web- 
ster School. The H.E.W.I.B.’s of the Dis- 
trict were included on the invitation list. 

Bureau of Home Economics. Friends of 
Mabel C. Stienbarger, associate home econom- 
ics specialist at the Bureau, were shocked and 
saddened to learn of her death from influenza 
on February 25. 


FLORIDA 


Florida Home Economics Association. The 


annual meeting convened during that of the 
State Education Association, opening with a 
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luncheon on March 17. Mrs. Edith Y. Barrus, 
president, presided over the business and pro- 
gram sessions in the afternoon. At the latter, 
Mabel Campbell of the Woman’s College, 
University of North Carolina, spoke on “Home 
Economics in the Integrated School Program.” 
This is the second state-wide meeting held 
this year. 

Student Clubs. At the second annual meet- 
ing of student home economics clubs of Florida 
at the State College for Women, Tallahassee, 
on March 4, 13 clubs were represented by over 
130 students. Margaret Walcott, a senior 
at the College and president of the state student 
home economics clubs, presided. Dr. Marga- 
ret R. Sandels, dean of the School of Home 
Economics at Florida State and a vice-presi- 
dent of the A.H.E.A., spoke on “The Ad- 
vantage to Student Clubs of Affiliating with 
the State and National Home Economics Asso- 
ciations.”” Separate meetings were held by 
college and high school groups to determine 
club projects for next year. 


IDAHO 


University of Idaho. Margaret Ritchie, 
director of the home economics department, 
spoke on “Dietitians—Opportunities and 
Training” at the Northwest dietetic meeting 
held in Seattle the week of February 20 in 
conjunction with that of the Association of 
Western Hospitals. 

Susan Burson of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion and Lillian Navratil, state supervisor of 
home economics education, visited the home 
economics department in February. 

On February 12, Phi Upsilon Omicron held 
a breakfast at the Kappa Kappa Gamma 
house in celebration of Founders’ Day. 

Extension Service. Mrs. Dorothy Neale 
Stephens has been appointed home demonstra- 
tion agent with headquarters at Boise. 

Demonstrations and exhibits featuring Idaho 
foods have been given at Weiser, Blackfoot, 
Pocatello, and Boise by Marion Hepworth, 
state leader, and other members of the home 
demonstration staff. 

Vocational Education. Mrs. Julia M. Har- 
rison of Lincoln, Nebraska, was recently ap- 
pointed itinerant teacher in family life and 
parent education. 
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ILLINOIS 


Chicago Public Schools. The Household 
Arts Club of the public schools invited the 
home economists in the metropolitan area to 
join them at a dinner meeting on March 21, 
when Lita Bane of the University of Illinois 
was guest speaker. 

Chicago Teachers College. Teacher-train- 
ing classes are being inaugurated by Alexan- 
drina Moll for the new home mechanics course 
which is planned for boys and girls in the 7th 
and 8th grades. It includes units in foods, 
clothing, home care, and the use and repair 
of home mechanical equipment. 

Flower Technical High School. Remodeling 
of the home arts laboratories is nearing com- 
pletion. The new Home Arts Laboratory 
Course, designed as an exploratory experience 
in homemaking activities for high school 
freshmen, provides for the use of a laboratory 
equipped for clothing construction, a foods 
laboratory with unit kitchens, and a combina- 
tion living-dining room. 

Lewis Institute. Sarah Campbell, Pearl 
Ditkowski, Shirley Raginski, and Libuse 
Kriz, graduates who specialized in home eco- 
nomics and then served as dietary interns 
at Cook County Hospital, are new members of 
the staff. 

University of Chicago. A special Confer- 
ence on Education and Problems of Family 
Life will be held at the University from June 
25 to 27. There will be three evening meet- 
ings. On June 25, “Trends in Contemporary 
Life”’ will be discussed by Dr. Robert G. Foster 
of the Merrill-Palmer School and Dr. Thomas 
D. Eliot of Northwestern University; on June 
26, “Tensions and Conflicts in the Modern 
Family,’ Dr. George Mohr of the Institute for 
Psychoanalysis, Chicago, Dr. John Anderson 
of the University of Minnesota, and Dr. 
Mandel Sherman of the University of Chicago; 
on June 27, “The Role of the School in Pre- 
paring for Family Life,” Dr. Ralph Tyler of 
the University of Chicago and Maud Firth, 
supervisor of home economics in Tulsa, Okla- 
homa. Round-table discussions will be held 
on Monday morning and afternoon and on 
Tuesday afternoon. Monday morning “The 


Content of Education for Family Life” will 
be discussed; Monday afternoon, “The Place 
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of Family Education in the Curriculum’; 
and Tuesday afternoon, ‘Materials for Teach- 
ing.’ On Tuesday morning, there will be 
visits to agencies studying or dealing with 
family problems. 


INDIANA 


Indiana Home Economics Association. The 
spring meeting was held on March 24 and 25 
at Ball State Teachers College. The theme 
was “The School at Work in the Community,” 
and the discussions were led by Dr. Thomas 
Alexander, founder of New College at Colum- 
bia University, assisted by Dr. Agnes Snyder, 
also of Columbia University, and Nellie 
Buckey of Buffalo State Teachers College. 

Vocational Homemaking Conference. 
Home economists from Ohio, Kentucky, IIli- 
nois, Michigan, and Indiana attended the 
central region conference in Indianapolis from 
March 9 to 11. The program centered around 
curriculum problems and research in the field 
of home economics. Rua Van Horn of the 
U. S. Office of Education described the com- 
munity programs for home and family living 
in four demonstration centers, and Dr. Hazel 
K. Stiebeling of the U. S. Bureau of Home 
Economics discussed food consumption prac- 
tices studied in selected cities, towns, villages, 
and rural communities. 

Indiana University. Dr. Beatrice Geiger, 
now head of the home economics department of 
Iowa State Teachers College, will become 
head of the home economics department at 
the University next September. 

Purdue University. Beulah Coon and Rua 
Van Horn of the U. S. Office of Education were 
campus visitors during the week of February 
20. They led group discussions with staff 
members and also Georgia Findley of Indiana 
University and Mrs. Anna Lee of Indiana State 
Teachers College. 

Bedford High School. About 350 women 
attended the Purdue short course held on 
February 2 and 3 in Bedford High School 
auditorium for Lawrence and other near-by 
counties. To take care of the children who 
came with their mothers, the clothing and home 
management classes converted the clothing 
laboratory into a nursery and the girls took 
turns taking charge of the children—an experi- 
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ence which gave them much practical knowl- 
edge of children. 

Members of the boys’ home economics 
class served a banquet at the school for a group 
of vocational art teachers. The meal was 
prepared by the home economics girls. 


IOWA 


Iowa State College. This year for the first 
time the home economics division in conjunc- 
tion with other divisions offered a short course 
for missionaries who are in the United States 
on leave. Twenty-two men and women, 
representing India, China, South America, 
Africa, and Burma, were registered. The 
classes lasted four weeks, ending with the 
annual Farm and Home Week on the campus. 

Regina J. Friant spent the winter quarter 
traveling in Mexico. 

Fourteen household equipment majors with 
Faith Madden, research assistant, made the 
annual spring inspection trip to manufactur- 
ing concerns and testing laboratories in 
Chicago and Cleveland and other Ohio cities. 

Belle Lowe will speak on the cooking of 
poultry at the International Poultry Congress 
in Cleveland in July. 

Dr. Paulena Nickell will teach a course in 
methods of supervising home management 
houses at Columbia University this summer. 

Cora B. Miller will spend the summer travel- 
ing in Europe. 

Extension Service. Discussion meetings will 
be held over the state this spring to assist 
farm women leaders in the use of discussion 
technique and to give them a background of 
information on economic and social changes 
affecting the farm home. 

Iowa will be one of two states represented 
by choruses of rural women at Rural Women’s 
Day (May 23) at the New York World’s 
Fair. It will send the chorus from Sioux 
County, one of the four blue ribbon choruses 
in the Rural Women’s Chorus Tournament at 
the 1938 State Fair. Over 1,500 Iowa women 
have been enrolled in 64 county choruses dur- 
ing the past year. 

Vocational Homemaking. Five district con- 
ferences for homemaking instructors are 
Problems concern- 


scheduled for this spring. 
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ing summer employment and its relation to 
home experiences will be discussed. 


KANSAS 


Kansas Home Economics Association. The 
annual meeting was held at Kansas City on 
March 24 and 25. Speakers included Mrs. 
Katharine M. Ansley, executive secretary of 
the A.H.E.A.; Roy Green, general agent of 
the Farm Credit Administration, Wichita; 
and Merlin G. Miller, Consumers’ Cooperative, 
Kansas City, Kansas. 

Kansas Dietetic Association. The annual 
convention was held on March 24 in conjunc- 
tion with that of the Kansas Home Economics 
Association, with the president of the Dietetic 
Association, Kathryn Tissue of the University 
of Kansas, presiding. Mrs. Ansley was a 
guest speaker, and others were Dr. C. F. 
Nelson, University of Kansas; Dr. D. H.Miller, 
Veteran’s Hospital, Wichita; Angeline Phillips, 
secretary of the American Dietetic Association; 
and LeVelle Wood, Kansas State College. 

Kansas State College. The display which 
the Division of Home Economics arranged for 
Hospitality Days, April 20 to 22, was especially 
for the senior high school girls in the state 
who were guests of the College fora day. The 
work was planned and executed by the Home 
Economics Club students with the advice and 
help of the faculty. 

Shige Namba of Tokyo, Japan, graduate 
student in the department of institution 
management and former director of the 
Y.W.C.A. cafeteria in Tokyo, became inter- 
ested in furthering her training in the United 
States through LeVelle Wood, who was in 
Tokyo on leave in 1937. 

Kansas State Teachers College. Anna 
Marriott is acting head of the home economics 
department during the absence of Josephine 
Marshall, who is studying at Teachers College. 

Extension Service. Georgiana H. Smurth- 
waite, state home demonstration leader, and 
12 Kansas farm women expect, to attend the 
meetings of the Associated Country Women of 
the World in London in June. 

Farm Security Administration. Florence 
McKinney, associate state director, reports 
that the home management staff has been in- 
creased to 32 home economists. The result- 
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ing increased instruction in accurate account- 
keeping has produced excellent records. 

State Board of Health. Thirty-two counties 
are conducting a generalized nursing program, 
to help with which the director of nutrition, 
Pearl Rorabaugh, spends two or more days 
in each county. 

Vocational Education in Homemaking. A 
week’s conference was called in Wichita in 
April to help the local planning committee 
evaluate progress in the program of education 
for home and family living and to formulate 
plans for procedure. 


LOUISIANA 


Louisiana College. Enrollment of men in 
home economics classes has increased annually 
since the foods and nutrition courses were first 
offered with biological science credit. Some 
take the courses to learn how to handle their 
problems with athletes; others, to learn about 
training in better food habits and table man- 
ners. 

Louisiana State University. Lillian Peek 
of Ohio State University will teach courses 
in Methods of Organizing and Teaching Out- 
of-School Groups and in Home-Project Prob- 
lems at the summer session. 

Louisiana Teachers Institute. A meeting 
for all college teachers in the state was held 
at Louisiana College on March 24 and 25. 
Clyde Mobley, state supervisor of home 
economics, spoke before the home economics 
division. 

Extension Service. The agricultural ex- 
tension division of Louisiana State University 
is co-operating in the nation-wide Land-Use 
and Mapping Program. Work was begun in 
Winn Parish on February 14, and it is expected 
that the work there and in 15 other parishes 
will be completed by July. 

Public Schools. Bernice High School re- 
cently celebrated Home-Project Day on a 
Saturday, with discussions by Gwendolyn 
McCullen, a high school girl; Mrs. R. B. Mabry, 
a mother; Mrs. Louise McDonald, a teacher; 
and Lillian Talbot, a supervisor. 

The freshman home economics class at 
Plaquemine has prepared an exhibit to repre- 
sent each of the units in the course. 

University High School. Following a study 
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of home economics as a vocation, the students 
are voluntarily publishing a biweekly, ““Home 
Economics News,” in which the various fields 
of home economics are represented by articles 
written by students most interested in the 
particular field. 

State Department of Education. The state 
supervisors of home economics participated 
in the vocational education program at the 
annual meeting of Parish School Board mem- 
bers in Shreveport on February 23 and 24, 
which was attended by over 500 public school 
administrators. The home economics pro- 
gram included moving pictures of a day’s 
activities in a high school home economics 
cottage and department; a boy and a girl 
spoke on the value of home economics train- 
ing for home and family living; and a clothing 
revue was presented by girls from the C. E. 
Byrd High School under the direction of the 
home economics teachers. 


MAINE 


Maine Home Economics Association. The 
annual meeting will be held at the State House 
in Augusta on May 20. There will be a gen- 
eral meeting in the morning and separate divi- 
sion sessions in the afternoon. 

4-H Clubs. 4-H club girls in Maine are 
keeping personal accounts. One group was 
started on this project at the state camp at 
the University of Maine last August, and there 
are now others in 7 counties. Edna Cobb, 
state home management specialist, is in charge 
of the project and hopes to have the accounts 
summarized by the end of the year. 

State Nutrition Studies. Dr. Marion M. 
Crane of the U. S. Children’s Bureau has been 
making a nutrition study in co-operation with 
the State Bureau of Health. The work has 
been done in the St. Louis School at Fort 
Kent and has included all the eighth-grade 
pupils, one room of third-grade children, and 
a few from other grades, making a total of 107. 
In addition to thorough physical examinations, 
special attention has been given to the vitamin 
C content of the blood and urine. 

The nutritionist for the State Bureau of 
Health is co-operating with the dietetic staff 
at the University of Maine in a study of dormi- 
tory feeding in the State School for Girls. 
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The purpose of the study, made at the request 
of the school and with gratifying co-operation 
of both staff and students, is to determine 
the adequacy of the present diet. 


MARYLAND 


Maryland Dietetic Association. Under the 
auspices of the Association, J. Ernestine Becker 
of the School of Hygiene and Public Health of 
Johns Hopkins University reviewed recent 
progress in nutrition during a series of five 
weekly lectures in March at the Phipps Clinic 
Amphitheater of Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
Baltimore. 

Hood College. The textile consumption 
class has been conducting a hosiery test to 
determine the relation of gauge and twist to 
the durability of stockings of the same thread. 
Thirty-three pairs of hose were donated by 
local merchants. A record of the miles each 
stocking was worn before being discarded was 
kept by means of pedometers. The results 
showed that the highest gauge tested (51) and 
the highest twist gave some 30 miles of wear 
more than the lowest gauge (42). There wasa 
15-cent difference in price per pair. 

This semester Anne Gibbs is substituting for 
Catherine Eichelberger, who is studying at 
Columbia University; and Mary Presper has 
a part-time position as teacher of courses in 
Normal Nutrition and Diet and Disease. 

Baltimore City Schools. Enrollment is in- 
creasing rapidly in the occupational classes in 
home economics which offer intensive home- 
making education to the dull normal overaged 
girl. Baltimore now has two practice houses 
in which a selected group of students from the 
occupational classes may receive advanced 
homemaking training. An Occupational Prac- 
tice House for colored children was opened 
on February 1. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Massachusetts Home Economics Associa- 
tion. The members of the home economics 


department of Massachusetts State College 
were hostesses for the annual spring meeting 
of the Association in Amherst on April 1. 
Dr. Lydia J. Roberts of the University of 
Chicago spoke on “The Part of Home Eco- 
nomics 


Teachers in the Public Health 
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Program.”’ Special invitations to the meeting 
were sent to health workers, nurses, and school 
cafeteria managers. 

At a recent board meeting, it was voted to 
extend to school lunchroom managers the 
privileges of group membership in the Asso- 
ciation. Mary Spaulding of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Health was appointed to act 
as adviser to this group, and it is hoped that 
a number of home economists in this field will 
affiliate. 

Katherine Baker, president of the Associ- 
ation, attended the National Education Asso- 
ciation meeting in Cleveland in February. 


MICHIGAN 


Northern State Teachers College, Mar- 
quette. The family in the home administra- 
tion residence this winter has had a high school 
girl as one of its members. The “vounger 
sister” enters heartily into the various activities 
of the group, does the duties usually performed 
by a younger member of the family, and con- 
tributes her share to the discussions in the 
family council. 

University of Michigan. Vivian Drenck- 
hahn, since 1933 health teaching consultant 
of the Buffalo Tuberculosis Association in 
Erie County, became lecturer in health educa- 
tion at the University of Michigan and research 
worker with the Kellogg Foundation on 
March 1. Her work will cover 7 counties 
served by the Foundation. 

Kalamazoo. Western State Teachers Col- 
lege. A course in Marriage and Family Rela- 
tionships was arranged by the home economics 
department during the winter quarter. It was 
necessary to limit the enrollment to 17 men 
and 20 women, with the result that students 
asked to have the course repeated in the spring 
quarter. Beginning next September the home 
economics department will change its plan 
of organization from the quarter to the semes- 
ter basis. 

Public Schools. The home-economics de- 
partment of the Kalamazoo schools co-operates 
in the weekly school broadcasts over WKZO. 
The Personal and Social Problems classes under 
the direction of Vera S. Smith have presented 
panel discussions on “You and Your Family” 
and “You and Your Health.” 
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MISSISSIPPI 


Mississippi Home Economics Association. 
The spring meeting was held on March 24 
and 25 at the Edwards Hotel, Jackson. The 
general session featured committee reports 
and a talk on “Some Observations Abroad” 
by May Haddon, state extension nutritionist, 
who has recently returned from study under 
the direction of Rowett Institute, Aberdeen, 
Scotland. All sections had interesting pro- 
grams pertaining to modern developments in 
their fields. 

At this meeting Mrs. Emma Lindsey, dis- 
trict home demonstration agent, took over her 
duties as president of the Association for the 
next biennium. 

Extension Service. Maude Smith recently 
resigned as home demonstration agent in 
LeFlore County to become assistant home 
management specialist in charge of rural 
electrification. This led to various shifts 
among county agents and the appointment of 
Doris Cole, who is assigned to Pontotoc 
County. 

Susie V. Powell, former state home demon- 
stration agent, was honored by Rho Chapter, 
Epsilon Sigma Phi, with a certificate of merit 
for outstanding service to extension work in 
Mississippi. 

An electrical school attended by 10 home 
demonstration agents was conducted from 
February 13 to 25 by Lorraine Ford, home 
management specialist; Maude Smith, assistant 
home management specialist; and Jane Roberts 


of the T.V.A. 


MISSOURI 


Missouri Home Economics Association. 
The annual meeting was held at the Jefferson 
Hotel, St. Louis, on March 31 and April 1. 
Speakers included Dr. Louise Stanley, chief of 
the U. S. Bureau of Home Economics; Dr. 
Benjamin Andrews and Lillian Locke of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University; Jessie Harris 
of the University of Tennessee; and Esther Lee 
Bride of the Union Electric Company of St. 
Louis. 

Special programs were arranged for student 
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club members by the Union Electric Company 
and the St. Louis Dairy. 

St. Louis Public Schools. Demonstrations 
of how homemaking education is being carried 
on in the city public schools were given daily 
at the Woman’s Exposition in St. Louis from 
March 8 to 14. In the Board of Education 
booth was equipment similar to that used in 
the schools; and from 1:30 to 3:30 every after- 
noon except Sunday and from 7:30 to 9:30 
p.m., visitors could see pupils cooking meals, 
setting tables, sewing, discussing family prob- 
lems, or carrying on other activities of home- 
making education. Each demonstration was 
planned by a single class assisted by its teacher. 
The afternoon demonstrations were by ele- 
mentary school or high school girls under the 
general charge of Edena Schaumberg, super- 
visor of home economics for those schools. 
The evening demonstrations were given by 
adult classes in family life education and were 
arranged by L. Belle Pollard, supervisor of 
adult homemaking. 


MONTANA 


Vocational Home Economics. Lelia Massey, 
state supervisor of home economics, reports 
that during the past year 42 home economics 
departments have been improved by means of 
new equipment, remodeling the entire depart- 
ment, or, in several cases where there are new 
buildings, by obtaining entirely new quarters. 

Farm Security. Alda Torgerson, assistant 
director of farm security, reports that there 
are now 20 home management supervisors in 
42 Montana counties. Mrs. Pearl Beauchamp 
Coffey was recently appointed supervisor for 
Daniels and Sheridan Counties. 

Extension Service. The 24th annual con- 
ference of Montana extension workers was held 
in January and featured a “School of Philos- 
ophy,” at which lectures and discussions about 
the agricultural situation were given by promi- 
nent leaders, such as Carl F. Taeusch of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, W. S. Hop- 
kins of Stanford University, Richard B. Hefle- 
bower of Washington State College, George 
Rebec of the University of Oregon, and Don 
M. Anderson of the University of Wisconsin. 
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the Harvard School of Public Health, was 
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